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CONSCIOUSNESS! 


by 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


INTRODUCTION 


SPEAKING as a theologian in the symposium on morality I talked of 
charity. In this present context, a symposium on the arts, the 
theologian must speak of vision. We are travellers, and our home is 
truth. But we are fallen men, and are so debilitated for this journey 
that we can, and indeed must, put the end in question. ‘What is 
truth ? The enormous number of answers that this question has 
received serves only to confirm our falien condition. May I, for the 
purposes of my paper, be absurdly optimistic, and narrow them 
down to two? For before anything so ambitious as a definition 
is attempted, men divide radically in their general way of envisaging 
what it is they want to define. To describe this first and radical 
division as twofold is not, perhaps, so simpliste as might appear 
at first sight. 

It consists in two sets of basic assumptions. The first set runs 
like this. There is the world, and here is my mind, and both are 
constants. In bringing my mind to bear on the world, it is an 
instrument that I am bringing to bear on an object. The instrument 
is faulty and subject to improvement, but the fault is not radical, so 
that its gradual lessening will not constitute a radical change. I do 
not, then, expect ever to see the world quite differently from the way 
I see it now, only very much better. The second runs like this. 
There is the world, and here is my mind, and neither are constants. 
Indications from another quarter give me more than a suspicion 


1A paper read at a symposium on the arts, held at Downside Abbey this year, to 
be published next year by Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
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that my present vision is radically defective. I have had what I must 
call moments of consciousness. I find that I must use these as my 
yardstick. And from this point of view I must say that I am not now 
really conscious at all. I cannot take my everyday common-sense 
vision as basic, a thing to be improved while remaining substantially 
the same. I am not at all sure of common-sense, for I’ve caught myself 
out too often making things into words and then resting on the 
words while thinking I was still in touch with the things. So much 
of common-sense rests on this convenient equation. So the search 
for truth means, for me, not the attempt to understand better what 
is over there but the attempt to become more conscious. And then 
I realize that ‘attempt’ is not the right word, that this process must 
be one in which my busy ego has but a minor rdle, that of ‘getting 
out of my own light’ — and this realization enlarges still further 
the gap between my approach and that of the ‘objective’ seeker. 

May I call the first of these approaches ‘the scientific’ and the 
second ‘the artistic’? 

. The conflict between them must not be exaggerated. In the 
early stages of the search, before we envisage more than this world, 
they are complementary. The very possibility of talking about ‘this 
world’ argues a great step forward in consciousness. It is by no 
means obvious that the indefinite number of widely diverse objects 
that come into our field of awareness form a whole that can be 
embraced by one word. It was the discovery of Lucretius, and it 
came not by observation. It is now the basic scientific assumption. 
We have made it a part of common-sense, which means that we do 
not think about it any more, and so forget that it depends, as a real 
notion, on a degree of personal unity or wholeness such as the artist 
seeks. Scientists are becoming increasingly aware that great dis- 
coveries are made through an interior illumination rather than 
through the patient collation of observed detail, however important 
that may be by way of preparation. In general, Aldous Huxley is 
representative of much of what is most promising in modern 
currents of thought when he says education should be addressed 
primarily to ‘the not-self’: when harmony has been established with 
this massive silent partner, the powers of the self are quickened in 
an amazing way. In all that concerns our activity, whether of 
knowledge or technique, whether of mathematics or music, the 
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“science-type’ can accept the artist as partner with the greatest 
profit and without sacrificing his basic assumptions. ‘There is the 
world’, he can still say, ‘and here am I. My goal is to understand and 
use the world within these terms of reference. I relax, with the 
artist as guide, in order to increase the efficiency of this understanding 
and use.’ 

The artist may feel slightly affronted by this way of putting it. 
He will probably feel that his part is by far the more important — but 
he’ll probably let it go. Let the scientist keep his vanity — after 
all, he cannot acquit himself on that score. But when the matter 
under consideration is no longer piano-playing or physical experi- 
ment but metaphysics, the protest of the artist-type will become 
thoroughly obstinate. “This is really too much’, he will say. ‘I'll 
keep my ideas up my sleeve and let you keep your line of talk as long 
as we are dealing with secondary realities, but when we come to the 
primary reality, then my ideas are the only ones, and yours are 
simply invalid. I have improved you in your own sphere by 
persuading you to let in a force from beyond your ordinary 
experience. Well, you are now talking ex professo of what lies 
beyond experience. If your ordinary common-sense ideas got in the 
way of your piano technique, how much more will they be out of 
place in metaphysics.’ But the other is now just as belligerent. 
‘If I give you your head here’, he says, ‘you will reduce everything 
to consciousness, a pure state in which the distinction of subject and 
object will have no place. I take it you wish to remain a Christian. 
Well, where is Christianity without this distinction? God is not just 
pure consciousness, he must always remain the object, if we are not 
to be lost in oriental mists. I noticed that you were rather sulky 
when I said your ideas were merely ancillary to my technique, but 
I did not take you up. After all, we all have our vanities. But, now 
you have come out into the open, I must come out too.’ 

I believe that this conflict is fundamental, and that we shall see 
it intensified in the next few decades. What our scientist called 
‘oriental’ ideas are destined, I believe, to have an impact on our 
society comparable to that of Freud. This impact is something much 
more serious than the mystical appeal represented by a movement 
such as theosophy. It is a conflux, such as history provides from time 
to time, of new discoveries in our western life and a way of life that 
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is immemorial. The keyword for this is consciousness. That word, 
as it is often used to-day, stands for an idea that I find quite 
fascinating —and this leads me to say what I want to do in this paper. 
It might have been expected that, having stated the artist’s problems, 
I should propose the theological solution of those problems. I’m afraid 
I shall not. I have a huge problem of my own as a theologian, which 
I suspect is analogous to the problems of the Christian artist. My 
problem is to wed successfully my theological knowledge and the 
idea of consciousness. The problem touches the artist’s, in so far 
as the idea of consciousness is congenial to him as an expression of 
the summum bonum. So I may hope that as I wrestle with my 
problem he may get some light on his. First, then, I shall describe 
the idea of consciousness as I see it. Then I shall bring in theology, 
and see how the two get on together. Then we may proceed, 
tentatively, to the espousals. 


I 


‘I am contributing to a symposium on the arts’, I said. “What’s 
your subject?’ he asked. ‘Well, consciousness really.’ “Consciousness 
of what?’ ‘Nothing’ — raising of my interlocutor’s eyebrows — ‘O 
well, I suppose, God.’ This exchange showed me what I wanted to 
try and say to you. It isn’t easy, because it is so obvious, in fact the 
most obvious thing in the world, and how right Aristotle was when 
he said that the human mind contemplates self-evident truth with 
difficulty. We look at things in the light, not at the light; common 
sense, that fruitful source of philosophy and of gross error, comes 
to assume that the light is for seeing by and therefore a means to an 
end. In physical vision it is, I suppose, a means, though Turner got 
to the stage of painting pretty well pure light. In the late pictures, 
the things are for the light, not the light for the things. This inversion 
should not surprise us, for physical vision provides an incomparably 
closer analogy for spiritual understanding than does the life of the 
other senses. One has only to read Christian literature — whether 
it be the Nicene Creed, with its Jumen de lumine, or Dante, or St 
John of the Cross — to realize that the language of light has a 
privileged position in the world of analogy. But this is only an 
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introductory ramble before taking the plunge, a toe dipped nervously 
in the freezing water, a situation which it is bad for us to prolong. 

What do we mean by consciousness? Common sense plunges into 
the fray — into the fray, mark you, not into the water — with the 
ready answer: consciousness of things and people of course. Typical, 
if I may say so, my friend common sense; you have used in your 
definition the very word you think you are defining. And no other 
word, such as awareness, will get you anywhere, because it will 
only be a synonym. Well, retorts common sense balefully, you can’t 
define these basic notions, they are things to get along with, not to 
define. In fact— warming to the attack —if you try to define 
consciousness you will be making it into something, of which you 
are conscious, so you will get a regressus ad infinitum, with 
consciousness always slipping away from you. And now common 
sense has put on his philosophical clothes and I respect him. He has 
given, in fact, a very salutary warning. What I am trying to talk 
about is seen only out of the corner of my eye, and if I try and drag 
it into the main field of vision I shall start talking nonsense about it 
while it continues to mock me from its hiding place, still at the corner 
of my eye. I shall agree, then, with common sense, that there can be no 
definition, in the ordinary way, of consciousness; but I shan’t accept 
the pseudo-definition with which he started — he was still rubbing his 
eyes — whose only purpose was to shut me up. I shan’t stop talking. 

I shall try another approach. One may, it seems, be more or less 
conscious. If we cannot look at consciousness itself, we can perhaps 
look at the more and less, and so get an indirect line on what there 
is more and less of. You are more conscious now than you were 
in the small hours of this morning. The world has come back, as 
it comes back every morning. In this case, the return of consciousness 
is the return of the world: but there is another kind of increase in 
consciousness which is not a return of something that was here 
yesterday, of the all too familiar, but has something new about it. 
You are a more conscious person than you were four years ago. 
You notice that I say, in this context, ‘conscious person’, whereas 
in the other case I mentioned, I just said ‘conscious’. It seemed 
natural to talk like that. In its deeper sense, consciousness implies, 
not a light switched, every twenty-four hours, onto the objects 
around us, but a radical personal quality: in other words, it has to 
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do not with objects but with the subject. I always think in this 
connexion of an incident in Eliot’s play The Family Reunion. John, . 
the ineffably dull elder brother, has been concussed in a motor 
accident, and Harry, his brother, has just outraged the family by 
failing to show ‘the proper concern’. In defence of his attitude he says: 


A brief vacation from the kind of consciousness 

That John enjoys, can’t make very much difference 

To him or to anyone else. If he was ever really conscious, 
I should be glad for him to have a breathing spell: 

But John’s ordinary day isn’t much more than breathing. 


Philosophers, and, I imagine, especially contemporary Oxford 
philosophers, tear their hair out over the language used by psycho- 
analysts. Can’t you see, they say, that to talk of making the 
unconscious conscious is a contradiction in terms? If you merely 
mean becoming aware of something you weren’t aware of before, 
why talk of ‘the unconscious’ as though it were something. There 
is no such thing as ‘the unconscious’, mysteriously transmuted into 
consciousness, there are only things that have been forgotten and 
that can be remembered. But for the psychologist, those things 
haven’t just been forgotten: they are doing things to the person, 
making his life miserable, filling it with imaginary fears. He is not 
not merely unconscious of them, as I am unconscious of the egg I 
had for breakfast until you remind me of it, he is, because of them, 
a relatively unconscious person, which is to say an unhappy person. 
You see the point? The philosopher is thinking of consciousness 
simply as light on things around us, the light that comes on every 
morning, the psychologist is thinking of it as a personal quality, 
as spiritual health, as freedom. Let us take an example. Let us say 
that many years ago, standing at the edge of a cliff with my sister, 
I conceived a violent desire to push her over. This horrified me so 
much that I suppressed it: I mean, not only did I resist the temptation, 
a laudable thing to do, but I persuaded myself that I hadn’t had it. 
How could I have thought of such a terrible thing! But now, many 
years later, I am distressed to find that I get giddy whenever I go 
upstairs — to mention only the more mentionable of my symptoms. 
At enormous cost of time and money, I have that ugly moment on 
the cliff restored to my memory by a psychologist. I accept it, relive 
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it. It is restored to consciousness, which really means that J am 
restored to consciousness: which means, not that I now have that 
moment continually in my mind, but that I bound up the stairs two 
at a time singing a psalm. I am not conscious of more, but more 
conscious. Consciousness, in other words, has no object, it is simply 
the delight and strength of self-hood. It has objects — I am conscious 
of you now — but no proper object, in the sense that colour and 
shape form the proper object of physical vision. Yet this does not 
make it private and unreal — it is supremely the opposite of this. 

You may say that I am using the word in a special sense, converting 
it from language into jargon, and that the philosopher and theologian 
must understand words in their ordinary sense. Yet I don’t think it 
has yet been suggested that Henry James was influenced by Freud, 
other than in the way that we are all influenced by him, and when 
a thinker’s ideas become part of everyone’s basic assumptions they 
enter the language not as jargon but as ordinary language. The idea 
of consciousness as the state of a person rather than the particular 
awareness of objects is the key to James and to the writers he has 
influenced. 

Unconscious people are difficult to live with. They love you one 
moment and hate you the next. They create all around them. They 
don’t know what they’re doing, but, by God, they’re doing it all right! 

Consciousness has no object, but it has an end. I mean, that the 
process of becoming more conscious is going somewhere. Not 
towards an object that I shall one day discover, but towards a 
completeness of itself. In other words, it is not so much something 
I can always have more of, as something I always have less of than 
I might have, therefore something I am destined eventually to have 
all of. Am I stretching the word now out of all recognition? A highly 
conscious moment is a moment relatively free of the particular 
objects around us, a moment when we can breathe, and actually, 
if we observe ourselves, do breathe more deeply, a relaxed moment. 
We are not then, in Arnold’s telling phrase, ‘immured in the hot 
prison of the present’. Which is exceedingly odd, because although 
we call it a moment, it seems to be trying to get outside time. The 
poet or mystic who has known such a moment — and I think they 
are more ordinary than we imagine, like M. Jourdain’s prose — finds 
that his memory has recorded only part of it, the part that is in time. 
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So you get those haunting lines in an Eliot poem: 


To be conscious is not to be in time 

But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden, 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat, 

The moment in the draughty church at smokefall 

Be remembered, involved with past and future. 


There’s nothing particularly modern about this. Dante says the 
same thing about the vision of God, at the end of the Paradiso: 


The universal form of that great whole I think I saw since, 
as I say this, I feel that I rejoice. 


The word, is now stretched to its limits where it verges on self- 
contradiction. For that of which I cannot now become conscious 
in the moment of consciousness is precisely the conscious part of it. 
Consciousness escapes from the time-track of memory, recording 
there only an excitement, a longing. 

Another striking thing —it is the same thing really — about 
the conscious moment is that what is known there is not new. This 
is not surprising, as it is only in the world of objects that we can 
encounter something simply new. Paradox again: although we come 
newly to it, it is not new. When Augustine says, in a trembling 
thrust of the mind I came on that which is, how could he know it 
as that which is and had been always, if he was really finding it for 
the first time. No, he is knowing what he has always known, what 
he has always been. This gives the final stretch, or twist if you like, 
to the meaning of the word ‘consciousness’. It is not something that 
comes to us, but something we come to. Things happen to us, but 
we happen on consciousness. This is not a playing with words, but 
an attempt to do justice to the witness of the mystic who knows, 
obscurely, in the moment of realization, ‘here I have always been’. 
This co-presence of the new and the always is found in experiences 
less than mystic, in fact in any new understanding, whether in 
mathematics or in history: when an idea is born in our mind, not 
pushed into it with a view to impending examinations: something 
new, yet something we have always known in a way. God, the 
pulchritudo tam antiqua quam nova, speaks in us in every such 
experience, and it is the object of any education worth the name to 
multiply them. God speaks in us — that is why theology sees the 
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first great mystery, the generation of the Logos or Son, in the birth 
of the idea in us. An education directed primarily to examinations 
is in a very real sense, indeed in the worst sense, atheistic. To have 
no care for the mind is to have no care for God. This is not really 
a digression from the supreme mystic experience, the plenitude of 
consciousness, which throws its roots down into every intellectual 
awakening, be it rational or imaginative. Here is a fine description 
of a moment of consciousness, in the Confessions. 

‘And I marvelled to find that at last I loved You and not some 
phantom instead of You ; yet I did not stably enjoy my God, but 
was ravished by You, by Your beauty, yet soon was torn away from 
You again by my own weight, and fell again with torment to lower 
things. Carnal habit was that weight. Yet the memory of You 
remained with me and I knew without doubt that it was You to 
whom I should cleave, though I was not yet such as could cleave 
to You: for the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the 
earthly habitation presses down the mind that muses upon many 
things. I was altogether certain that Your invisible things are 
clearly seen from the creation of the world, being understood by 
the things that are made: so too are Your everlasting power and 
Your Godhead. I was now studying the ground of my admiration 
for the beauty of bodies, whether celestial or of earth, and on what 
authority I might rightly judge of things mutable and say: “This 
ought to be so, and that not so”. Enquiring then what was the 
source of my judgement, when I did so judge, I had discovered the 
immutable and true eternity of truth above my changing mind. 
Thus by stages I passed from bodies to the soul which uses the body 
for its perceiving, and from this to the soul’s inner power, to which 
the body’s senses present external things, as indeed the beasts are 
able; and from there I passed on to the reasoning power, to which 
is referred for judgement what is received from the body’s senses. 
This too realized that it was mutable in me, and rose to its own 
understanding. It withdrew my thought from its habitual way, 
abstracting from the confused crowds of phantasms that it might 
find what light suffused it, when with utter certainty it cried aloud 
that the immutable was to be preferred to the mutable, and how it 
had come to know the immutable itself; for if it had not come to 
some knowledge of the immutable, it could not have known it as 
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certainly preferable to the mutable. Thus in the thrust of a trembling 

glance my mind arrived at That Which Is. Then indeed I saw clearly | 
Your invisible things which are understood by the things that are 

made; but I lacked the strength to hold my gaze fixed, and my 

weakness was beaten back again so that I returned to my old habits, 

bearing nothing with me but a memory of delight and a desire as 

for something of which I had caught the fragrance but which I 

had not yet the strength to eat.’ 


(The Confessions of St Augustine, translated by F. J. Sheed, p. 117.) 


Notice the conviction he obtains, of a certainty ‘that truth is’, 
that is firmer even than the certainty of his own existence. Of what 
can a man be more certain than of himself, are not self and certainty 
almost synonymous? Indeed they are, and Augustine’s greater 
certainty is born of the contact with a firmer self than that of every- 
day experience. The implication is “here I am, in eternity and from 
eternity and for eternity’. He doesn’t bring out this implication, 
perhaps for fear of being misunderstood, although he dares to say, 
in another place, Deus meus, forma mea. 

I’m afraid that anyone who is being trained in linguistic analysis 
will by now have stepped off my bandwagon. May I just say, in 
my own defence, that I have managed, by this line of talk, to convert 
a logical analyst — not to Catholicism, for he was a pious Catholic 
already — but to the beginnings of a possibility of an intellectual as 
well as a purely pietistic approach to God. He couldn’t see God as 
an object of consciousness, but he did begin to think of him as the 
wholeness of consciousness. This confirmed a suspicion that I 
already harboured: that there is a clean jump from logical analysis 
to ‘the mystical’ — the expression, significantly, is Witgenstein’s, 
not mine. Logical analysis has in fact cleaned up a lot of muddled 
talk about God, the muddle being due to a failure to attend to 
consciousness, to that which escapes us and yet pervades us. This 
muddled talk makes God real in the wrong sort of way;I heard it 
said of a certain scholastic lecturer that he presented the proof of 
God’s existence with such dexterity that one expected the door to 
open at any minute and God to come in. He tried to make God 
real instead of letting God declare his own reality. He did what so 
many writers on religious subjects do, dragged the elusive reality 
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from its position at the corner of the eye, to the forefront of vision. 
And that is where nonsense is talked about it, because it doesn’t 
belong there. 


Il 


The Catholic artist finds himself inhabiting two different worlds. 
The one is simple; of course his art poses problems, but there is an 
underlying simplicity, and the existence of problems only indicates 
that this has not yet been attained. The other is complex. And what 
puzzles him rather is the fact that it is in the complex world, not the 
simple one, that he is supposed to be in touch with supreme reality. 
He must somehow believe that the simple state of self-realization 
that he knows, in blessed moments, in his art, is — well, it is not 
the one thing that matters, and that the one thing that matters 
doesn’t take the form of a state of self-realization. At its simplest, 
this one thing that matters is an affaire a deux between him and God, 
and then there’s the whole gamut of sacraments and dogma. And 
even the affaire a deux is less simple than what he knows, sometimes, 
in his art. There, is only one, a reality that he sometimes just is, and 
he must sometimes be tempted, just a little tempted, to wonder why 
religion isn’t like that. You can’t help believing in what is simplest, 
provided of course you are completely absorbed in it. You remember 
(one of you created her) Nanda Grey in Frost in May, repeating 
like a charm Augustine’s ‘Late have I loved thee, beauty ancient and 
new’, not knowing quite who or what she was addressing but knowing 
it wasn’t God, God who claimed her allegiance as a person to whom 
one must be faithful and who is offended by her moral faults, the 
very personal but not very intimate God of Confession, chapel, 
and sermons in chapel. If he reads a little outside the normal religious 
curriculum, he may find a guilty delight in Eckhart’s saying “God 
is not good. I am good’, he may sense a blessed repose beyond the 
God of religion and morals — but that’s not orthodox of course, and 
so he continues to plod the weary road of religious practice. The 
well-meant assurances of priests, that ‘feelings don’t matter’, doesn’t 
quite meet his case, because he knows a world where feelings do 
matter and are integrated into a simple state of self-realization. In 
that world he is spiritually mature, he has tasted the real thing; 
it is this, and not the fact that prayer is difficult for the person who 
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is not an artist, it is this that makes him wonder about the religious 
‘real thing’. 

The artist seeks a ‘condition of complete simplicity’. But religion 
seems to offer a mechanism of salvation. For the artist, every 
trembling leaf has God in it. Religion tells him that God is in the — 
Host in a unique way. It admits the immanence of God in everything, 
but that is another matter; and so complication gets in at once. The 
artist can’t see how God can be more in one thing than in another. 
Yet his simplicity is not the simplicity of pantheism, which is a 
philosophical short cut, but is the fruit of an intense and prolonged 
discipline of contemplation and submission. 

But religion has more in it than religious people generally suspect. 
What I want to do now is to take two doctrines which are quite 
crucial, as a navigator takes two bearings: I want then to suggest 
where they cut. And then I just want to talk. Two doctrines, then, 
a suggested point of intersection, then a Upanishad. 

The first doctrine is creation in the Word. All things were made 
through him, and without him was nothing made. That which was 
made was life in him. This doctrine asserts, or at least implies, that 
the question how the Infinite could produce the finite, the question 
that bothered Prendergast the parson in Decline and Fall, is one of 
those bothers laid by God upon the sons of men, as Ecclesiastes 
wryly puts it, but that it does not bother God. There certainly is a 
state of simplicity. God is not confronted with a finite world. He 
has only his Word, in whom he sees all that is, sees it as himself, 
his self-affirmation. There indeed is the vision for which the artist 
craves, a point of view in which ‘reality’ is synonymous with 
self-realization. 

Now if you try, as a philosopher, to ‘add up’ the generation of 
the Word and the creation, making the former a kind of precreation, 
a stage between God and the world, you get the primordial heresy, 
some sort of emanationism. That is because you are using the 
doctrine wrongly. It is not the answer to the question ‘how does God 
create?’ It indicates a point of view, God’s, which is not qualified 
by creation. Yet in which creation is contained. Understand it from 
your point of view, as a thinker, and you get it wrong. The doctrine 
of creation in the Word is the great doctrine of God’s point of view. 
But now look at my second doctrine. 
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It says that by the grace of God we share the sonship of Christ. 
The sonship of Christ is his eternal generation as the Word of God. 
By grace we are born of God, we are enclosed within the eternal 
birth of the Word. In grace, then (and here is my cut), we are the 
wisdom of God, in which all reality is seen in God. We are in the 
point of view in which there is only self-realization, in which the 
problem of creation does not arise, in which the finite is seen in the 
infinite, as the infinite St Thomas will say, commenting the words 
‘that which was made was life in him’. It would be nonsense to say 
we only have the Word’s point of view, not the Father’s, because 
they are the same: the Word is the Father’s point of view. 

I have made my fix, and now I step out of the chartroom and stand 
on deck. I now know where I am — on the chart. But now, here I 
am, at sea. The night sky, whose irregular pattern of stars holds 
the eye and the mind through the eye: the feel of the inaudible 
seawind: the scent of the sea: the sound of the water, immemorial 
sound of sea-travel — all this is one, it is simply ‘this’. Then, as surely 
as ‘this’, I know ‘not this’. As surely, because it is the very ground of 
my knowing ‘this’, the very meaning of ‘this’. It is not that I know 
something else than this, for that would be distracting me from this. 
‘Not-this’ is not something other than this, but is the meaning of ‘this’. 

The night has given a new direction to my senses, I am passive 
to it, it moulds me. But what is it that receives the shape of the night? 
Doubtless it is something that can receive any shape, and is therefore 
in itself shapeless, but this shapelessness is the very opposite of 
indefinite. It is not unthinkable in the way that pure vagueness is 
unthinkable. It is not nothing, turned by the night into ‘this’. It 
makes ‘this’. Its formlessness is not indefiniteness but infinity. 

This truth, that is so difficult to express in its naked reality, is 
very easily expressed symbolically. In its gentle way, all nature 
teaches it. Thus light is the negation of colour, yet its condition. 
It is not something vague, waiting for some colour to give it precision. 
Its lack of colour is its power to take colour, nay to give it, for 
without it coloured objects have no colour. Silence, for the musician, 
takes a curious and agonizing precedence over music. It is a trembling 
infinity, in which he tries to realize wholly the melody. The melody 
will be perfect if, in a sense, it never leaves the silence, as the Word 
never leaves the silent bosom of the Father. Coming down to the 
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point of rhythm, the beat as audible in its mesh of melody and — 
tone-colour, the beat that can be put onto the metronome, is not | 
the true beat, and a musician for whom it is has no sense of rhythm. 
Witness traditional jazz, which has a wholly unprofitable sadness 
about it. For the dancer, 

except for the point, the still point, 

There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 

Yes, it is easy to express in this symbolic way, the way of the artist. 
But that of which it is the symbol, that which is the pure meaning 
of the mysterious precedence of negation over affirmation that I 
find everywhere is not so easy to express thus. Yet much simpler. 
For if it is negation that gives meaning, here is pure negation: not 
just no-colour, or silence, but ‘not-this’. And if the silence always 
loses something in becoming sound, fails to embrace sound 
completely, ‘not-this’ does embrace ‘this’, and not so embraced, 
‘this’ is nothing at all. 

Inside, the messroom piano is banging out one of the top twenty. 
An unprofitable sadness? Not entirely, on second thoughts. This 
completely unsubtle rhythm burlesques for me the captive notion 
of human life, the notion that the only reality is ‘this’ without 
not-this, sound without silence, colour without light. There, in the 
background of the night, is one version of the human condition, 
manifestly and innocently absurd. As such it fits very well into 
the night, which is a night of manifestation, avertissement, not 
romance. I bless them for the noise they are making. It comes into 
the meaning. 

The point is that ‘this’ is not the starting point. But in ceasing to 
be the starting point it becomes, for the first time, completely 
significant. Everything is made anew, ‘the sea explodes on the 
rocks in a different language’. ‘In the soul of the believer’, says 
Eckhart, ‘all things pass from their existence into their being.’ 

‘This is not the starting point’ does not mean that something else is. 
It means that ‘not-this is the starting point’. I seem to have got into an 
inverted logic, according to which non-being is the heart of being. 

Theology talks of God by negations. It takes ‘this’ as the starting 
point, and then denies ‘this’ of God. It takes the mind on to an end 
in which it is lost. But to-night the mind seems to be lost in its 
beginning. The denial does not follow the affirmation of objects 
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around me: it precedes it, gives it meaning, and what is affirmed as 
‘this’ is no longer objects, any more than the hazel nut that our 
Lord showed to Julian of Norwich, lying in the palm of her hand, 
was an object. The artist too embarks on this kind of via negativa. 
For him the silence precedes and ‘makes’ the sound, makes its 
reality as opposed to its sheer meaningless impact. 

In the beginning was the Word, the word wholly meaningful, 
wholly within silence. This is true now. It means ‘this is not the 
starting point’. How much of our lives is based on the opposite 
assumption, that ‘in the beginning was the situation’. 

This comes about naturally. Things seem to stand over against 
nothing, to be a triumph over nothingness. They assault our mind 
with their solid being. They get into the one position where they 
will not let us see. 

In realizing ‘not-this’, I have stepped back from being thus 
filled with things, from ‘this’. But where have I stepped back to? 
Not into a private self, a private history for which ‘this’ is but an 
episode, but into the self, or place, of meaning, the point whence 
the world is transfigured with meaning. 

If lama romantic, ‘the infinite’, to-night, means a womb of reverie 
into which I can plunge by exploiting to the full the imprecision of the 
objects around me. But there is a quite other way in which objects 
can cease to be objects: when the infinite is within. Then ‘this’ 
receives the precision of meaning, /a pointe acérée de l’infinie. 

Theology normally takes two complementary ways. It says that 
God is expressed in the world, that the world bears his impress, 
but inadequately. It says, in the other way, that God is infinitely 
other, that we can only say what he is not, not what he is. Expression 
in the world, denial of the world. But at the starting point both ways 
meet and are changed. For there, denial is the very meaning of what 
we see and sense. There the senses are crucified not by an imposed 
ascesis but by the denial that is their meaning. There the Cross is not 
an imposed ascesis but what it originally is: the horizontal bar of ex- 
perience cut by the vertical tree of meaning and so made all-embracing. 

In thought we must affirm before we deny. Yet when meaning 
begins to declare itself, when the composer begins to sense the 
silence as that out of which music will come, all things cry out in 
the opposite sense: denial is the source of affirmation. 
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The yew hedge in the bright sunlight. As long as you scrutinize | 
it you will never see its meaning. You must change your position, 
not to another bearing, another position relative to it, but to that’ 
which, relative to it, is no position: that is the starting point. 

Colour without light is no colour, and the colour is not the light. 
Experience without meaning is no experience, and the experience: 
is not the meaning. When the experience comes into the meaning, 
you are no longer ‘the experiencer’, you are not the shifting subject. 
of experience, you are at the starting point. 

Simplicity is not the denial of the complex but its meaning. 
Unity is not the denial of multiplicity but its meaning. It looks as. 
though we shall have to discard the language of denial, in our attempt | 
to articulate the starting point. For ‘not-this’ implies, by a necessity ' 
of language, that ‘this’ does come first. Can we think of a denial. 
that does not bear on anything but that bears all things, carries them: 
in the womb of meaning? Perhaps we can’t, but that is where we start. 

All, absolutely all experience, even the highest mystical experience, , 
is coloured. The vision at Ostia is coloured with Augustine. The. 
reality is uncoloured and universal, the reality of all things, known. 
in God not from the standpoint of experience. Augustine knew this, , 
but he could not write it down, for the Confessions are a document: 
of experience. The vision that embraces the vision at Ostia embraces | 
likewise the sands of Ostia. Only the mystic sees the vision, but the: 
mystic knows that the vision is not for him. That is why he sees the: 
vision. He sees in the medium of God, not of himself. In that medium, 
things are not what they do to us: they are life in the Word, as St 
John says. They pass from their existence into their being, their: 
original place, as Eckhart says. And as they are carried away from: 
the ego, so the seer is carried away. So Eckhart will say ‘he who 
contemplates, and does not realize that God alone contemplates, 
makes himself to be God’. This lifting, of the soul and of the sands, 
is all one: it is God speaking his original Word: it is reality, the 
true starting point, declaring itself. Ego principium qui et loquor vobis. 

What is it, this starting point, this silence that is meaning? The 
silence is not broken by the music but makes the music. We must 
think of the original silence that is not broken by the word but 
speaks the Word: to which the Word is not the opposite but 
connatural. We are beyond the opposition of word and silence, 
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of form and infinity. From every other standpoint they are opposed. 
Form means limitation. Here it is the face of the infinite. Here form 
does not mean limitation, any more than infinity means indefiniteness. 
Here the word does not break the silence, any more than silence 
is the absence of the word. We are at the heart of things, where 
words are reversed. Here we deny before we affirm, and the affirma- 
tion is the form of the denial. Here, ‘not-this’ is not the opposite of 
‘this’ but its heart. Everywhere else, ‘nothing will come of nothing’, 
and what comes stands over against nothing. Here there is no 
opposition. It is only here that things ultimately make sense, in the 
Word that is the form of silence. We live everywhere else, but we 
are here, and everywhere else sends us back here. 

The poet breaks into song, but the silence makes the song. The 
poet breaks the silence, but the silence makes the poem. The artist 
forms the indefinite, but the infinite gives the form. The artist puts 
something in the place of what is not: but that is only a point, 
under which ‘what is not’ gives form. 

It is extraordinary, this meeting, in which what seems to come 
first, experience, gives way to what is really first and all-embracing. 
The point of intersection, the place of meeting, even the meeting 
itself pre-exists our meeting. The point of intersection of the Cross 
is prior to the tree and cross-beam. This is the logic of the Cross, 
which sets the whole world in reverse. For the geometrician, the 
point is merely the resultant of the meeting. From the other point 
of view, the point is the origin out of which the meeting grows, so 
that the latter is more than meeting, is the still point become the 
meaningful dance. From the ordinary point of view it is an inverted 
logic. But there is nothing of permanent value in the way of poetry, 
in what poets have to say about their art, in the techniques of music 
and the dance, that does not endorse it and urge it on the pupil. 
There may be no general theory of aesthetics, but there is one golden 
rule: what you are aiming at is already; what you think you are trying 
to say will either say itself or it will not be said. 

We return, from the moment of consciousness, to our habitual 
way of seeing the world, and we continue to stake our lives on this 
incomplete vision. The prophet and the sage make us more aware 
of this dialectic, but Christ brings it to a crisis. His impact in the 
gospel differs from that of the sage by its violent and crucial character. 
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The sage shows us the vision where the world is upside down. 
Christ, we might almost say, turns it physically upside down. 
The sage opens a perspective beyond this world. Christ opens 
this perspective under our feet. This brings him to the Cross. The 
Cross is the symbol of reality, if we will understand it. But with 
God nailed to it, God the victim of his own reality, it becomes a 
challenge, ignoring which we do not live at all. We stake our lives on 
this world as we see it: God stakes his life on the Cross. The dialectic 
becomes an either-or. The Christian is not only in the Word, in 
vision: he is in Christ, in life. The world is not only transfigured, 
but transformed. That is the sacrament, the mysterium, of the body 
and blood. And yet there remains only the vision. The vision is 
not supplemented but implemented. When St Paul sees Christ 
reconciling by the blood of the Cross all things whether on heaven 
or on earth, that is the simple vision, with a tragic density, a dark 
side where it is grappling with our flesh and blood. Thus the task 
of the artist becomes more serious. In so far as he enjoys the vision 
he is in touch with the pains of Calvary. He may not enjoy it other- 
wise. He may not enjoy, have joy in, less than the vision, which is, 
until this world ends, an affair of blood. 
So ends the Upanishad. Shantih shantih shantih. 


Il 


Are we any further now with the problem with which we started, 
the relation between consciousness and theology? Objective theology, 
we can now say, gives the bearings and suggests the fix: but then 
I have to start again and make my Upanishad, wherein the meaning 
of theology may show. The conflict between theology and 
consciousness arises when the former fails to realize that its meaning 
lies beyond its terms, beyond the world of objects: is in fact the 
divine vision, the deificum lumen, in which there are no objects. 
What so often happens is that theology, in the attempt to meet our 
spiritual needs, becomes prematurely mystical and offers, as its heart, 
an existential relation between the soul and God, a relation conceived 
in the language of objects, animated with existentialist rhetoric. 
Thus the real centre, which is beyond the idea of relation, is cut 
off. Historically, it was in the high period of scholasticism, when 
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theology was limited to its objective sphere and accepted the 
complexities imposed by this limitation, that the great mystics of 
simplicity, the metaphysical mystics, flourished. The artist, whose 
aim is simplicity, is at issue with an ill-conceived, encroaching 
theology, not with the traditional scholastic theology, so much duller, 
so much more complicated, and adding up, blessedly, to nothing. 
And when it has taught us to be nothing, then begins the vision. 

Have I got it right, then, this problem of the artist who is a 
Catholic? As an artist, he desires, and sometimes blessedly enjoys, 
a vision that is, from the ordinary point of view, impersonal. But his 
Christianity reminds him that he has a soul to save. Hence arises 
a tension, a sense of guilt. What I have been trying to show is that 
theology can alter completely the sense of this tension by indicating 
its deepest treasure, the vision of God, in which we see with God’s 
eyes. The artist may then come to see that his impersonal vision is 
not taking him away from the primary Christian concern, but is 
not taking him far enough. He may learn, not to retreat from the 
impersonal viewpoint to a point where love can more easily have 
place and meaning, but to let that very different thing, the love of 
God, come to birth where no purely human love can be born. That 
is the Holy Spirit who, proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
completes the divine movement, brings the dance into the stillness 
it has never lost. It is the circle which embraces the Cross, the circle 
whose law is at once the point and the Cross. This Irish Cross is 
the most wonderful symbol of the Trinity. Can it be like this, he 
wonders when, in moments of vision, there is no ego. Does he, in 
this state, feel the slightest desire to do good? But the disappearance 
of egoism may feel like the disappearance of morality. Christ does 
not tell us to transpose our egoism to a higher plane, but to break 
with it. The beginning to be good may feel like an unconcern to do 
good. Of course this is absurdly oversimplified. I am not saying 
that the artist’s transcendence of egoism is the Christian transcend- 
ence. It is not a question of what his art does for him, but of what 
it may show him. And what it shows, theology declares in its fullness, 
and with the authority of Christ, the divine viewpoint made flesh. 
What his art shows, seen in this fuller light, may very well dictate 
for a time a self-denial as an artist far more radical than that dictated 
by a Christianized egoism. 
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May I conclude by interpreting, in the sense of the foregoing, 
some lines of Eliot? 

We had the experience, but missed the meaning, 

And approach to the meaning restores the experience 

In a different form, beyond any meaning 

We can assign to happiness. 
When you are there, when experience has been transfigured with 
meaning, you who experienced are no more. There is happiness 
without anyone to be happy. Yet to live there is to be happy beyond 
any conception of happiness. When St Paul says that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
God has prepared for those that love him, he is saying far more 
than ‘it’s even better than you think’. He is pointing to the vision, 
in which we see in God, not from ourselves. That is the end. For 
the Christian, born of God, it is the starting point. 
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It will not be supposed, I hope, that I am accusing of practical 
atheism anyone whom I shall criticize in this article. What I am 
concerned to suggest is that certain statements are tantamount to a 
theoretical atheism. 

Most of my space will be devoted to Fr Edward Sillem’s George 
Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of God, which has put 
us all in his debt by the very clear statement of Berkeley’s views 
contained in the first six chapters. The seventh and last chapter, in 
which Fr Sillem connects Berkeley’s position with ‘contemporary 
theistic problems’, is the only one which I need discuss. For anyone 
who is really interested in the topic of God’s existence it is the 
important chapter (it has not been discussed in any of the reviews 
which I have so far seen). In it Fr Sillem takes the commendable 
course of first saying all that he can in Berkeley’s favour and pro- 
ceeding to his criticisms only after that. Before examining the 
chapter in detail it may be convenient to remark, first, that Berkeley’s 
‘proof’ really reduces, as Fr Sillem shows us, to the claim that there 
must be an omniscient mind to perceive the world and to preserve 
its stability (this, Berkeley thinks, follows from his principle that 
esse is percipi et percipere); secondly, that Berkeley also claims for 
us the power to ‘read off’, as it were, immediately the activity of 
God in the world of his creation. Whether these two claims really 
differ from one another is, as Fr Sillem points out, a matter of 
dispute. ‘The structure of a proof for the existence of God’, Fr 
Sillem writes, summarizing Berkeley’s position, ‘must be such that, 
in the actual process of proof, God’s existence can be deduced 
immediately from immediately perceived facts by the same sort 
of reasoning that we use to prove the existence of other spirits or 
persons whom we know in daily life’ (p. 184). 
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Let us now see what Fr Sillem has to say about this. He praises. 
Berkeley for ‘raising the problem of finding the way to prove the: 
existence of God cogently and effectively to ordinary thinking, 
people’ (p. 189); he also praises him for seeing that ‘the only possible 
way of rising to a knowledge of God in philosophy is to turn the 
mind not merely outward towards material things and the data we 
know by external sense perception, as Aristotle and St Thomas did, 
nor merely inward toward the Spirit, as St Augustine and Descartes 
did, but outwards and inwards’ (p. 191). ‘Berkeley has seen’, Fr 
Sillem writes, ‘that we must look beyond experience for some. 
Being, pointed out by the facts of experience, to whom the world of ' 
experience is related’ (pp. 192-3). So ‘proving the existence of God 
seems to mean for Berkeley . . . making the minds of men aware 
explicitly of an existing Person of whom they are almost always 
implicitly aware . . . allowing the ever-present God to be perceived 
by men in the indirect way in which we say that our minds can be 
led to a knowledge of the souls of other men’ (p. 193). “His is one 
of the first of modern demonstrations’, Fr Sillem continues, ‘which 
aim at enabling us to apprehend God as the eminent, the com- 
prehensive, the super-concrete actuality . . . In this respect Berkeley 
belongs not to the old, pre-Kantian world of natural theology, 
but to our own’ (p. 196). Berkeley’s approach, as so far described, 
has a great deal in common with my own (Fr Sillem has already 
referred to me early in the chapter as one of the present-day 
philosophers who have the same pre-occupations as Berkeley’s in 
this matter). 

At this point Fr Sillem springs a surprise on us. After com- 
menting that ‘this theory of Berkeley’s that a natural apprehension 
of God is accessible to all within experience is especially interesting 
at the present time’, he goes on: “We can readily agree that theistic 
argument generally presupposes . . . some sort of knowledge of 
God, but this knowledge is generally the knowledge of belief, 
namely Christian belief . .. Berkeley would reject the view of some 
contemporary Theists, who will have it that the Christian philosopher 
who sets about proving the existence of God in philosophy must 
first of all put his belief in God entirely on one side’ (pp. 198-9), 
instancing Fr Antoninus Finili and Dr Farrer. How can Fr Sillem 
call in Berkeley to oppose them? Berkeley, on Fr Sillem’s own 
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showing, takes up precisely the same initial position as they do in 
so far as he postulates a ‘natural apprehension’. (And why not?) 
Nor has Berkeley been represented to us as considering this appre- 
hension a presupposition to the proof —it has seemed rather to 
be his proof. 

The reference to Dr Farrer now leads us into a discussion of the 
petitio principii in proving (syllogistically) that God exists. Dr 
Farrer, Dom Mark Pontifex and I are associated (correctly) as 
holding that ‘it is impossible to prove the existence of God by the 
traditional line of argument from effect to cause’ (p. 200), and my 
own refutation of any syllogistic form of the argument is then 
expounded (but there is no attempt to break it down anywhere in 
Fr Sillem’s book). At this point Berkeley is again called in on Fr 
Sillem’s side: he ‘has the merit of having seen . . . that even if a 
philosopher does hold that a man knows of God by some kind of 
natural apprehension, unless we are to understand this apprehension 
in an ontologist sense, he still needs to prove by a posteriori 
argument from effect to cause that God exists, that the Being he 
apprehends is the one true God . . . Berkeley would say first, that a 
Christian philosopher . . . only needs the philosophical proof to 
make clear the metaphysical necessity of God’s existence, to justify 
his beliefs before reason’ (p. 202). It now appears that Fr Sillem 
has no use for Berkeley’s ‘natural apprehension’ except in so far 
as it leads to an a posteriori argument. Furthermore we are now 
told that Berkeley himself did not attach any great importance to 
it, since it cannot of itself show us the existence of the ‘one true 
God’. This seems to me inconsistent with what we have been told 
previously about Berkeley’s ‘proof’. The Berkeley who is now 
presented to us seems very unlike the Berkeley whom we first met. 

The confusion in Fr Sillem’s account seems to be caused, in 
part, by his laudable desire to say what he can for a philosopher 
of whom (as we shall see) he fundamentally disapproves, combined 
with his desire to make capital out of that philosopher for his own 
purposes. But it is also caused by the absence of any discussion 
about the sort of proof which Berkeley offers: is it inferential or not? 
What is an ‘immediate inference’? The all-important differences 
between inference and apprehension are nowhere explicitly treated. 
The parallel with our knowledge of other persons suggests that 
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our knowledge of God, for Berkeley, is purely inferential, and Fr_ 
Sillem takes that line at one stage in the latter part of the chapter, | 
pointing out that Berkeley has only proved ‘a mind immanent in 
the universe’ (p. 213). On the other hand, as we have seen, Berkeley’s 
insistence on the immediacy with which his ‘proof’ is supposed to 
work has led Fr Sillem to speak of a ‘natural apprehension accessible 
to all men within experience’ (my italics). A little earlier he has — 
said that Berkeley ‘reduces metaphysical reasoning to a minimum... . 
and in its place has recourse to developing what we might call a 
reasoned intellectual intuition grounded on a rich interpretation of 
human experience’ (p. 196). That seems to me an attempt to have it 
both ways. There is either an argument with a middle term or 
there is not. 

Fr Sillem would remark, no doubt, at this juncture, that it is the 
defenders of non-syllogistic apprehension who are trying to have 
something both ways. For he holds that such an apprehension, if 
it is to be effective in itself, must be understood in an ontologist 
sense. In other words, he sees no alternative to Malebranche’s 
claim that we have a direct intuition of God except an a posteriori 
argument of the traditional type. An apprehension, he would say, 
cannot be direct and indirect at the same time. This is a subject 
which I have discussed in print a good many times, without (I fear) 
making any considerable impression upon Fr Sillem. But I shall 
try once more. The movement of the mind in question is a posteriori 
— we begin with creatures, but it is not an inference — we cannot 
move from finite to Infinite through a middle term. It is a unique 
movement of the mind whereby we really find God, but only in his 
action on his creatures. It is not an ‘intuition’ in Malebranche’s 
sense, but it is a genuine cognitive contact. Unless there is such a 
contact, we have not passed beyond the sphere of the created, and 
unless we do so I cannot see how we can get beyond idolatry to 
religion. The apprehension must be direct in that sense, but it is 
nevertheless mediate. Thus P. Nédoncelle,! after pointing out that 
the immediate character and the direct character of knowledge are 
regularly confused in this matter, remarks that ‘the reflexion 
which takes its starting point in ourselves does not prevent intimacy 


1 Quoted with approval by P. de Lubac, Sur les Chemins de Dieu, p. 288. This book 
book will be appearing shortly in English translation. 
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Pintimité). If the knowledge of God is possible by a sort of short- 
“ircuit, it is because he communes with our whole perspective of 
sxistence; and we have no other case of such a communion.’2 

Fr Sillem does not seem to see what is meant by this at all. 
Continuing to claim Berkeley’s support, he writes: ‘Berkeley would 
say that we need to prove that it is really God. who is communing 
with men, and unless this is proved it is possible for men to attribute 
what God is doing in the universe to some other agents, such as 
material substances. Similarly, he would reply to Fr Trethowan 
that it is all very well saying that we cannot apprehend the finiteness 
of the objects of experience unless we also in the same act apprehend 
Infinite Being, but we cannot take for granted that what we think 
we apprehend as infinite being is God himself. Even if we grant the 
truth of Fr Trethowan’s fundamental thesis, that we must apprehend 
finite and infinite Being in one act of the mind, it does not follow 
from this that we apprehend anything more than an idea of infinite 
being’ (p. 207). It seems to me that this is precisely the opposite of 
the truth. It is Berkeley who is unable to reach God (as we have 
seen, Fr Sillem later makes the criticism himself) in so far as he 
uses an inferential method. Fr Sillem seems to suppose that the 
validity of an apprehension can and ought to be proved in some 
way. But there can be no proof except the fact of it. You can ‘prove’ 
the existence of God, I should say, only by ‘making the minds of 
men aware explicitly of an existing Person of whom they are almost 
always implicitly aware’ (Fr Sillem’s own account, it will be 
remembered, of Berkeley’s view, before he began to represent 
him to us as a kind of Thomist). Fr Siilem also seems to think that 
anybody who disagrees with his own (presumably syllogistic) a 
posteriori argument must be operating with some a priori idea of 
God or else claiming to have the Beatific Vision. Neither of these 
things follows. We recognize creatures as creatures not because we 
have an ‘idea’ of God but because we detect in them the activity 
of the transcendent and infinite Other; and they fill the ‘foreground’. 

Finally, in concluding his remarks on the merits of Berkeley’s 
view, Fr Sillem tells us that ‘it is great merit on Berkeley’s part 
to have seen that there are genuine non-philosophical ways of 


t La réciprocité des consciences (1942), p. 107. 
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knowing God, and at the same time to have refused to admit that) 
any one of them is able to dispense with the genuine need to have: 
an a posteriori proof of his existence’ (pp. 207-08). These ‘genuine: 
non-philosophical ways’ are, I suppose, ‘belief? and ‘naturall 
apprehension’. Fr Sillem is apparently saying that it is ‘non-philoso- 
phical’ to point to ‘natural apprehension’ of God. On his own) 
showing Berkeley would not have agreed with him. 

In the second half of his last chapter Fr Sillem drops the mask: 
altogether. He now blames Berkeley for assuming ‘that all men 
must be able to know God easily and naturally’ (p. 208). But surely, 
there are excellent reasons for assuming this. To say that God iss 
unknowable apart from supernatural revelation is contrary to 
Christian teaching. And if God wills all men to be saved, he must 
provide all men with the means of knowing him. ‘God is always: 
known but seldom recognized.’ Fr Sillem continues: ‘One of the: 
most important things we need to learn to-day from Berkeley’s: 
Theism is the danger of encouraging a naive theism, and of playing: 
down the ‘artificiality’ or the ‘technicality’ or the ‘abstractness’ of 
the metaphysical proofs instead of trying to understand them, on 
to make good their deficiencies, where they exist, by improving 
them. It is absurd to attempt to remove them altogether’ (pp. 211-12). 
It is astonishing that Fr Sillem should not take the opportunity to 
give us some clue to these metaphysical proofs (I was once told by; 
a well-known philosopher that there must be a syllogistic proof 
of God’s existence, although no satisfactory one has been yet: 
discovered, because the Pope must be understood to be saying soi 
in the Encyclical Humani Generis). Next Fr Sillem tells us that: 
Berkeley ‘has failed to see that God’s activity in the world can: 
only be regarded as analogous to the activity of human persons’, 
and that Dr Farrer has fallen into the same error, quoting a passage 
from Finite and Infinite which does not seem to me to indicate: 
anything of the kind (pp. 213-15). He then remarks that ‘the trans- 
cendent creative Cause of all things is not merely the first cause 
like other lesser causes, but the entire perfection of the analogous 
idea of cause’. He makes not the slightest attempt to explain these 
last words. Indeed in this part of the book he is just handing out 
ex cathedra Thomist verdicts on Berkeley. This is ‘non-philosophical’. 
(Can it be that in his study of Berkeley he began to have some 
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sympathy for an experimental approach, and that these final 
saragraphs are a falling-back upon previously prepared positions, 
in earlier stratum of Fr Sillem’s thought?) 

We now come to the passages which chiefly disquiet me in Fr 
sillem’s chapter (all that has preceded has been an introduction to 
hem): “A God who is so accessible to men as to be all but experienced 
oy them, and who instructs all men personally about the details of 
heir daily lives and activities as any human father might, is scarcely 
in adequate philosophical interpretation of the awful, mysterious 
ind inscrutable God worshipped by the Jews of old, and now by 
Christian people . . . St Thomas, on the other hand, thinks that we 
io not prove God’s existence . . . but we do prove the truth of an 
ibstract proposition, we prove that the proposition, ‘God exists’, 
s true. Thus theistic argument does not mean for St Thomas 
ntroducing men to God in the sense that they will come to know 
he divine Being; it means showing the metaphysical necessity of 
he existence of God whom we know all along to exist, without 
<nowing why he must exist’ (pp. 216-17). “Whom we know all along 
o exist? — How do we know this? By faith alone? Is there no 
1atural knowledge of God? Have we nothing philosophical to say 
© the vast mass of our contemporaries who do not ‘know all along’ 
hat God exists — or perhaps fail to recognize him? St Thomas, in 
he conditions of his time, was not particularly concerned with 
introducing men to God’. In our age, when the ‘sense of the divine’ 
1as so largely disappeared — a historical phenomenon for which 
here appears to be no precedent —it is exceedingly curious to 
ind Christian thinkers concentrating in this exclusive way on the 
1egative side of St Thomas’s natural theology. 

In the passage quoted above from Fr Sillem he is drawing on 
Fr Victor White’s God the Unknown. Fr White holds that we get 
10 intrinsic knowledge of God by considering him as the source 
yf created perfections (the ‘analogy of attribution’). We must 
ippeal instead to the ‘analogy of proper proportionality’ according 
o which we say that God’s goodness, for example, is to God’s 
1ature as the goodness of creatures is to theirs. The position seems 
o be that we can find the ‘metaphysical necessity’ for God’s existence 
yut know nothing about his nature. Non-Thomists have often 
riticized this view, and it is heartening to find Dr Hawkins doing 
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so in The Month? ‘Can we really stop at this point?’ he writes, 
‘So far God is an unknown X, and his goodness, for example, am 
unknown Y. Does it tell us anything to say merely that X is to Yi 
as men are to human goodness? And what about this relationship: 
or proportion itself? Is it identical in the two cases, or simply similar, 
or merely proportionately similar again? Where do we go fro 
that?” Dr Hawkins concludes that, if we are to avoid agnosticism, 
we must allow that there is a genuine similarity between God’ 
knowledge, for example, and ours, and that this only seems unduly, 
anthropomorphic because we entertain ‘the prejudice that similarity, 
implies commensurality’. Only so can we ‘say significantly that) 
creatures reflect God’. ‘The problem of man’s knowledge of God’, 
Dr Hawkins remarks urbanely, ‘is evidently the question where tot 
draw the line between anthropomorphism and agnosticism’. It iss 
now my turn to say to Dr Hawkins: ‘Can we really stop at this point?” 
If we are to claim that creatures reflect God, must we not also claim: 
to have apprehended God already in some way before we can begin: 
to operate with the analogy? Must we not challenge the assumption: 
underlying Fr White’s account that God’s nature is wholly unknown: 
to us apart from analogy? Analogy, it has been said, begins where; 
the Five Ways end. And this is surely true. We cannot acquire: 
knowledge of God by means of analogy. We cannot, that is to say, 
first discover that creation reflects God and then go on to discover 
what God is like. Unless we have some apprehension of God in 
his activity upon his creatures, we cannot discover the unique 
relationship in which they stand to him. It is no use trying to 
excogitate ‘an idea of God’ out of materials which are simply 
creaturely. It is a question, not of “drawing the line’ between 
anthropomorphism and agnosticism, but of transcending them. 

It is constantly objected to my view that it is both heretical and 
contrary to fact to make God an ‘object of experience’. If the word 
‘experience’ is taken in a narrow sense this is obviously true. What 
I am saying is, first, that God must be present to our consciousness 
in some way if we are to mean anything by ‘God’ And that seems 
to me a truism. Secondly, I am saying that God cannot become 
present in virtue of a valid process of syllogistic inference, not only 
because no such inference has been produced up-to-date but also 
* April, 1057, pp. 252-3. 
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because you cannot move from finite to Infinite through a middle 
term. Thirdly, I am saying that we cannot dismiss the subject as 
unimportant, because the Vatican Council would not have insisted 
upon the power of the human mind to obtain a knowledge of God 
if this power were exercised only in extreme cases, or if it were 
useless for all religious purposes. Fourthly, I am saying that a 
‘natural apprehension’ of God is often so unexplicit and inarticulate 
that it is represented in consciousness only as a recognition of 
dependence upon an Absolute in the form of moral obligation. 

It is no longer fashionable to insist that the anti-Modernist oath 
must be interpreted as canonizing a syllogistic form of demon- 
stration and bringing out in that way the force of the Vatican 
Council’s declaration. Instead there is a growing tendency to go 
to the other extreme, and to say that there is no satisfactory evidence 
of God’s existence which can be offered to unbelievers, but that 
the syllogistic arguments retain their value for believers. I can only 
hope that in time the syllogistic arguments will be dropped (that 
the ‘natural apprehension’ has to be embodied in some form of 
discourse, if it is to be more than sub-conscious, I readily allow), 
and that a less pessimistic view of the mind’s natural powers will 
come to be adopted. The tendency to which I have referred is 
perhaps chiefly noticeable in the English-speaking countries where 
Catholics and non-Catholics who interest themselves in these 
questions are strongly affected by the prevailing mood of academic 
philosophy and its hostility to ‘speculation’. Philosophy is commonly 
identified for the most part with logic, and the influence of such 
writers as Gabriel Marcel is very slight. The Biblical revival, in 
itself so satisfactory, has led to the appearance of a ‘biblical theology’ 
which discourages the raising of metaphysical questions in religious 
matters. There is a great unwillingness to admit that there is any 
source but the Bible for a knowledge of the ‘one true God’. And 
the character and status of this knowledge are left reverently un- 
discussed. I seem even to detect sometimes a predominantly Old 
Testament flavour about such talk of God as one does come across 
(the last-quoted passage Fr Sillem’s book contains a hint of it). 
There is something which I can only call ‘sectarian’ about this 
atmosphere. 

When philosophy and religion are thus separated in people’s 
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minds it becomes necessary to insist on truths which ought to be: 
commonplaces. It becomes necessary to point out that, when: 
Christians have insisted in the past upon the advantages of negative: 
language over positive language about God, they have not been . 
intending us to understand that the word ‘God’ has no meaning; 
for them or that the thought of God has no content. They have: 
been insisting upon the impossibility of expressing God, the absolute : 
inadequacy of all that we can say about him. It is precisely because} 
they do know in some measure who God is that they are so insistent. 
Their knowledge, being a true knowledge of God, is unlike any’ 
other sort of knowledge —and they sometimes express this by’ 
saying that it is not a knowledge at all. But it ought to be clear that, 
to fall back on a previous formula, God is somehow present to 
their consciousnesses. Any language about God ties him down, 
and they are aware that he is not tied down. It is precisely because : 
‘Infinity’ is for them super-positive that they cannot be content. 
with positive language. The darkness is an absence of particular’ 
concepts and of rational discourse. It becomes necessary to insist | 
also that absolute transcendence and absolute immanence go. 
together. Only the absolutely transcendent could be immanent in 
such sort that St Augustine can call God nearer to us than we are 
to ourselves. There is no need for anyone to tell Fr Sillem that. 
Yet he seems to be suspicious of Berkeley’s divine visual language 
simply because it brings God too close to us. This I find very strange. 

We are familiar with praise of St Thomas’s ‘agnosticism’ and 
that praise is justified if Christian agnosticism is understood to 
be in line with the traditional ‘negative theology’ of which I have 
been speaking. But it is sometimes understood to mean that God= 
X or O for our minds, and that is what I call Christian atheism. 
It may be asked why I have not called this agnosticism; the answer 
is that agnosticism does at least leave it an open question whether 
God exists, whereas X or O (if one is consistent) function as a 
substitute for the living God and produce that ‘death of God’ 
which was registered by Nietzsche. Fortunately one is not con- 
sistent — it is, as I began by saying, only a theoretical position. 
But theoretical positions are far from harmless. Not only do they 
put off other people, but they can lead the people who hold them 
into errors of more than academic interest. Theoretical atheism in 
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hilosophy leads to a sort of practical agnosticism in dogmatic 
heology, to an attitude of mind in which one cannot distinguish 
setween sense and nonsense about God. This I call practical 
ignosticism, because it can affect one’s behaviour in regard to 
sod, one’s actual attitude to him. If we have no clue to what is 
neant by ‘God is love’, if what we mean by ‘love’ in human relation- 
hips cannot be related in some apprehensible way with God’s 
ove, there is an obvious risk that we shall regard him as a stranger, 
inpredictable, capable of anything, ‘inscrutable’ in that sense. 
When God is described to us in such a way that he seems /ess 
yenerous or /ess just or /ess merciful than some of his creatures, 
ve may be tempted to say ‘after all, what do we know of God?’ 
We ought to say that somebody is talking nonsense. 

If we have no acquaintance with God, we shall try to build up 
in ‘idea’ of him out of created materials. We shall not have any 
nkling of how generosity, for example, is found in God. We can 
mly say that it must be there somehow. If we have an acquaintance 
with God, we shall still not be able to see how generosity and justice 
ind everything else that is positive are fused into God’s infinite 
implicity. But we shall have an inkling. Our apprehension of God 
will show us that it is proper to speak of this fusion. It will give 
ome meaning to divine justice. We shall know that our justice 
s a ‘reflexion’ of his, and that he really is just in a more-than- 
yuman sense. Our apprehension of God shows us that human 
ustice does stand for something in him, although there is infinitely 
nore than that in him. So it is perfectly proper to speak of God 
is ‘just’, as far as it goes. On the other hand, when we hear talk 
of God’s ‘withdrawing his grace’ from us, being angry with us, 
xacting satisfaction from us, we can recognize that this language 
s not proper. It may be a useful way of speaking for certain purposes, 
ut it is reducible to language which is proper. ‘Giving glory to 
Sod’ is a particularly crucial instance of this ‘improper language’. 
And the trouble is that these two sorts of language become blurred 
n the people’s minds. They tend to think that all language about 
God is inadequate in the same way, and that although it is hard 
o see, for example, how we can literally give anything to God, 
hat is just a part of the general bafflingness of things and to be 
swallowed along with the rest. 
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So we find that a writer in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record* finds 
it necessary to devote quite a long article to showing that ‘offence 
against God’ does not mean that we can do anything to God but 
simply that we can destroy the supernatural relationship in which 
we stand to him. At the end he remarks guardedly that the 
implications of this are not without a bearing on the theology of 
the Redemption (anyone who tries to bring out these implications: 
in an English book is liable to come up against the censors). 

Two important considerations must now be added. First, does; 
the denial of a ‘natural apprehension’ matter so much if the act 
of faith involves a ‘supernatural apprehension’? Unfortunately 
those who admit unequivocally such a ‘supernatural apprehension’ 
seem to be in a rather small minority (that is a subject which I have 
discussed so often that I cannot decently say more about it)! 
In my view, the ‘natural apprehension’ is a summons to the 
supernatural. We must choose to receive grace — it cannot, that is 
to say, be forced upon us if we are unwilling. And if we must 
choose before the life of grace becomes ours, we must apprehend 
something to choose. If the life of grace is rejected the ‘natural 
apprehension’ is rejected too. So (and this is the second consideration) 
the ‘natural apprehension’ is not to be found in a ‘pure’ state. 
Nor am I claiming that the ‘natural apprehension’ can of itself and 
alone give us the means of distinguishing between ‘proper’ and 
‘improper’ language about God. But it must establish contact. 

In conclusion I would ask whether Berkeley’s views about 
secondary causality are not worth more attention than Fr Sillem 
gives them. Berkeley’s attack upon material substance was, in his 
own eyes, fundamentally an attack upon atheism. ‘Matter’, he writes 
in the Principles of Human Knowledge,® ‘being expelled out of 
Nature, drags with it so many sceptical and impious notions . . .” 
and the chief of these was that the objects of our experience have 
internal principles of cohesion. His point of view is conveniently 
summed up in a letter to the American philosopher, Samuel Johnson: 
‘Those who have all along contended for a material world have 
yet acknowledged that natura naturans (to use the language of the 
Schoolmen) is God; and that the divine conservation of things is 
equipollent to, and in fact the same thing with, a continued repeated 
“May, 1957. ° P. 82 in Jessop’s edition. Vol. II. 
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sreation; in a word, that conservation and creation differ only in 
the terminus a quo . . . it seems to me that the power and wisdom 
of God are as worthily set forth by supposing him to act immediately 
as an omnipresent infinitely active spirit as by supposing him to 
act by the mediation of subordinate causes, in preserving and 
poverning the natural world . . . if it is to be considered that men 
make tools and machines to supply defect of power in themselves, 
we shall think it no honour to the Divinity to attribute such things 
to him.’® Berkeley considers that ‘wandering after second causes’ 
is a habit of mind, a weakness of mind, into which we habitually 
fall. And if anyone had told him that he was blurring the dis- 
tinction between God and his creatures by his denial of secondary 
causality, he would have said that he was doing precisely the opposite. 

In The Meaning of Existence’ I suggested that there is no need 
for a theist to introduce ‘potency’ as an explanation of change, 
and I had Berkeley in mind. If one accepts what St Thomas has to 
say about creation and conservation, it does not seem at all obvious 
that fresh forms must be ‘educed from the potency of matter’. 
And what is ‘substantial form’ but a way of referring to certain 
relatively permanent features of our experience, which are acted 
upon by God in certain regular ways for specific ends? ‘Metaphysical 
principles’, when they are turned into factors of things are, 
I am inclined to think, the bane of metaphysics. There are substances 
and accidents, that is, there are (relatively) permanent and imper- 
manent elements, and there are elements which are common to 
many things (which are ‘the same’ in a sense which we apprehend 
but cannot analyse). And there is a divine plan. But after trying to 
teach scholastic philosophy for nearly twenty years I still do not know 
what are the principles of act and potency, or the principle of 
individuation. I do know that there is a Principle of existence, and 
that seems to me all that matters, all that really makes sense. 
Berkeley must have the last word: ‘It seems to be a general pretence 
of the unthinking herd, that they cannot see God. Could we but 
see him, they say, as we see a man, we should believe that he is, 
and believing obey his commands. But alas we need only open 
our eyes to see the Sovereign Lord of all things with a more full 
and clear view than we do anyone of our fellow creatures’.® 


S Tbid., p. 280. 7P. 119. ®Ibid., p. 108. 
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GOD AND THE MYSTERY OF EVIL 


by 
DOM BRUNO WEBB 


THE presence of evil in a creation ruled by the wisdom and 
omnipotence of God has always presented itself as a mystery to 
the human mind. 

It was the Greeks who first worked out the great principles of | 
metaphysical thought as a strict science. And perhaps they reached 
as far as the human mind could ever have reached without the 
supernatural light of revelation. In any case, although they arrived 
at knowledge of God as first Cause and prime Mover of all things, 
they had no conception of creation out of nothingness. They 
assumed the existence of primeval Matter which existed, without. 
beginning or end, independently of God. 

This eternal Matter was a primeval chaos, and God or Mind. 
did no more than put this chaos in order, but it was never perfectly ’ 
amenable to Mind and so could never be got entirely in order. The: 
Greeks called this resistance of Matter to the orderly action of’ 
Mind &vdéuKn, necessity or brute resistance, and all evil, physical | 
and moral, they regarded as the outcome of this disorder inherent. 
in Matter which could never be wholly overcome by Mind. 

For any Christian such a doctrine is wholly untenable since it: 
supposes something as existing independently of God. It leads, 
moreover, to the heresy of Manicheism in that it regards matter’ 
as intrinsically evil. 

As an attempt to overcome this shortcoming in the theory of 
the Greeks there appeared early in the present century another 
theory in which eternal Matter was replaced by primeval 
Nothingness, so that instead of the dualism of God and Matter: 
we are presented with the dualism of God, the infinitude of absolute 
Being, and sheer Nothingness. This, it is true, leaves room for the 
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doctrine of Creation in that the principle from which evil springs 
is no longer any positive self-existent being, but sheer Nothingness 
which has no positive being and so is no challenge to the doctrine 
of Creation. It is, nevertheless, still a form of dualism. 

This element of Nothingness envelops every finite being, since 
a being is finite precisely because it is limited by Nothingness from 
possessing further being than it has. Mineral being is limited by 
this Nothingness from possessing the perfection of living being, 
which is an additional grade of being over and above the mineral. 
Likewise living or vegetable being is limited by Nothingness from 
the possession of sentient perfections, and sentient being in turn 
from those of rational being. The more a being is limited by the 
Nothingness which envelops it, the lower is its grade of being. 
This is what Plato, and after him Aristotle and St Thomas, mean 
when they say that everything is in one way, and is not in an infinity 
of ways according to the infinity of things that are other than it. 
So, as this opinion holds, ‘The element of Nothingness enters into 
every created being. This element means defectibility, and consequent 
proneness to evil. God cannot create a creature free from this 
element of nothingness and defectibility, for He cannot create a 
creature that shall not be finite and limited.’ From this it follows 
that ‘Creation without evil is a contradiction in terms’. 

This hypothesis has replaced eternal Matter with primeval 
Nothingness as the ultimate principle from which all evil flows. 
If it be objected that Nothingness cannot be a principle of any 
kind, we reply that this opinion holds that it can be and most 
likely is, and it is with this opinion that we are concerned. By 
doing so it safeguards the fact of creation and avoids the meta- 
physical impossibility of eternal matter existing independently 
of God. But it is, as we have said, still faced with the dualism of 
God on the one hand and of some other principle on the other, a 
principle moreover which is independent of him in so far as it 
confronts him with the same &vcary«n or necessity which the Greeks 
supposed to be offered by self-existent Matter. The opinion admits 
this when it says “But if we replace the Primeval Chaos by Primeval 
Nothingness, we have the Dualism of God, the Infinite Being, on 
the one hand, and perfect Nothingness, or Nonentity, on the 
other’; and ‘The element of Nothingness is too all-pervading, it 
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must issue in evil somewhere, wherever creation comes to be. This 
is the necessity of evil, rooted in the very nature of finite and created _ 
things, and not to be eliminated thence even by the infinite wisdom 
and omnipotence of God. Even God fights not with this necessity, 
as the Greeks truly said: He can only allow for it, and by His 
providence secure the final ascendency of good in creation.’ 

The name only has been changed, the essential Dualism remains. 
Whether it be the Matter of the Greek philosophers or Nothingness, 
in either case there is postulated a primeval principle which is 
independent of God in some way and imposing a ‘necessity’ upon 
him. This hypothesis, then, is still Dualism, and Abbot Vonier, 
commenting upon such dualistic doctrine in chapter lii, ‘Angelic 
Sin’, of The Human Soul, sounds a warning note when he says 
‘Nothing could be more loathsome to the Catholic mind than a 
duality of principles.’ 

To introduce Nothingness to its unexpected rdle, an innocent- | 
looking word has been introduced, which in fact embodies what is 
perhaps the most radical metaphysical confusion that can exist, 
second only to the confusion between being and non-being, and 
which lies at the very foundation of the hypothesis under con- 
sideration. This word is ‘defectibility.. We quote again: “The 
element of Nothingness enters into every created being. This element 
means defectibility, and consequent proneness to evil.’ 

Defectibility can mean either of two very different things, hence 
its unsuitability as a scientific term unless its precise meaning be 
defined beforehand. It can mean merely that a thing by its very 
nature comes to an end, as in fact all material things do. In this 
sense any substance is subject to defectibility when a chemical 
change takes place. The qualities of substances are defectible in 
that they cease and are replaced as the result of atmospheric and 
other physical change. Plants and animals grow old and die. This 
is simple limitation, negatio simplex, for this ending of existence 
is essential to the nature of all material things. On the other hand, 
defectibility can mean that a thing loses something which is due to 
its nature, it finds itself lacking that which it ought to possess. All 
disease and pain are such. It is no longer the mere cessation of 
some particular order by that termination of existence which is 
natural, but positive disorder which is not natural. This is no longer 
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simple negation or limit, but negatio privativa, and this latter kind 
of non-being alone is evil. For evil is the absence of being which 
ought to be present, and the whole essence of evil lies in this word 
ought’. ‘Evil imports the absence of good’, says St Thomas in the 
Summa Theologica I, 48, 3, ‘but not every absence of good is evil. 
For absence of good can be taken in a privative and in a negative 
sense’— this is the negatio privativa and the negatio simplex of which 
we have just spoken —‘Absence of good taken negatively [simple 
imitation] is not evil’. 

To speak of negatio simplex and negatio privativa as though 
they were equivalent is, as we have said, a metaphysical confusion 
30 basic that it is surpassed only by the confusion of being and 
non-being. The latter is protected by the Principle of Contradiction 
which states that a thing cannot under the same respect both be 
and not-be, being cannot be non-being. Second only to this is the 
distinction between the two kinds of non-being, mere negation of 
being and the privation of it, mere limitation and positive disorder 
or defect. The latter adds to the former something specifically 
and altogether new which is expressed by the word ‘ought’, the 
absence of being which ought to be. As we have said, it is precisely 
in this ‘ought’ element that the very essence of evil is to be found, 
so that in mere negation or limit, the absence of being which is not 
due, there is not even the first beginning of evil. In the simple 
imitation of being, as for instance the limitation of mineral being 
in not possessing the attribute of life, there is no absence of being 
which ought to be present since mineral beings are not beings which 
sught to be alive but have failed to be so; and since there is no 
absence of being which ought to be present, there is no evil. It is 
rue that the finity or limitation of things is the necessary condition 
‘or evil to be possible, since only in God, who is infinite Being, 
s the presence of evil an intrinsic impossibility; but a condition is 
n no way the source or principle of anything, as the hypothesis 
under discussion supposes finity to be the principle of evil. 

This confusion between negatio simplex and negatio privativa, 
ying so deep as it does at the root of reality, must inevitably lead 
© erroneous conclusions; yet is it not precisely this confusion 
which lies at the root of the hypothesis under consideration? Every 
cience is bound to define its terms clearly, and this is true above 
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all of the science of metaphysics. Yet the writer just quoted nowhere 
defines the precise meaning of ‘defectibility’. We place these two) 
sentences side by side for comparison: “This element pandemic: | 
means defectibility, and consequent proneness to evil’, and ‘God 
cannot create a creature free from this element of nothingness and! 
defectibility, for He cannot create a creature that shall not be: 
finite and limited’. In the first sentence “defectibility’ is used in the: 
sense of negatio privativa, and in the second of negatio simplex, as} 
indicated by our italics. 

We may express this confusion of the two meanings of! 
‘defectibility’ in the form of a simple syllogism: 

Major: All things subject to defectibility are, to that extent, evil;; 

Minor: All material things are subject to defectibility; 

Conclusion: Therefore all material things are, to that extent, evil.. 
If we turn the dusty pages of our textbook on Logic we shall! 
discover among the fallacies named in it that of Equivocation,, 
when the same word has different meanings in the two premisses.. 
In this syllogism the middle term ‘subject to defectibility’ has two: 
such meanings; in the major premise it is used in the sense of! 
negatio privativa, in the minor of mere limit, negatio simplex.. 
Therefore there are in fact four terms instead of three, and the: 
syllogism is in consequence altogether invalid. Not a very encourag- 
ing foundation on which to build an hypothesis. 

Once we distinguish clearly between mere negation, limit, finity, 
on the one hand, and privation or the lack of what ought to be 
present, on the other, we shall be able to restate the affirmations 
of this hypothesis more precisely, replacing the word ‘evil’ in each 
case with its correct definition ‘the lack of what ought to be present’. 

Let us take four of these affirmations: 

Creation without evil is a contradiction in terms; 

Evil is a natural and necessary incident of all created good; 

If God chooses to create at all, He must permit evil to be in creation; 
To bar evil would be to bar creation. 

We may restate these affirmations thus: 

Creation without the lack of what ought to be present is a 
contradiction in terms; 

The lack of what ought to be present is a natural and necessary 
incident of all created good; 
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If God chooses to create at all, He must permit the lack of what 
ought to be present to be in creation; 
To bar the lack of what ought to be present would be to bar creation. 

Is it really true that God, who is infinite wisdom and omnipotence, 
cannot create without there being in the term of his creative act the 
defect of what ought to be present? If it ought to be present, why 
is is not? 

If we are to avoid hopeless confusion it is of first importance 
that we distinguish between what is mere limitation in nature, and 
what is real physical evil. One too often finds death and corruption 
included among sickness and liability to accident, disease and pain, 
as examples of physical evils. Yet neither death nor corruption as 
such, either in plants or animals, are evils at all, since it is of the 
nature of all material things, whether inanimate or living, to have 
both beginning and end to their existence. Corruption becomes 
an evil only when in proximity with the senses, and nature has a 
wonderful provision by which normally this does not take place; 
but in that case the evil consists, not in the corruption, but in its 
displacement. If an animal’s death is violent or painful, the violence 
and pain are evils, but not the death as such. Death is natural even 
to the human body in itself, so that a preternatural power was 
Tequired to raise it to the level of the soul’s own immortality. But 
death, for man, is nevertheless a real evil, since it is the absence of 
that preternatural power which ought to be present according to 
the plan on which God made man, and which would still have 
been present except for sin. Confusions such as these lead to 
erroneous reasoning like the following: Death (or at least termination 
of existence) and corruption are of the very nature of all material 
creatures; but death and corruption are evils, therefore evil is of 
the very nature of all material creatures. This conclusion is 
Manicheism. 

To quote St Thomas in the Summa I, 48, 3 again, ‘Absence of 
good, taken negatively [negatio simplex], is not evil; otherwise it 
would follow that what does not exist is evil, and also that everything 
would be evil through not having the good belonging to something 
else’. Both statements italicised by us demand consideration. First, 
St Thomas says that if absence of good taken negatively, that is to 
say simple limit, were evil, the false conclusion would follow that 
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‘what does not exist’? would be evil. But ‘what does not exist’ is | 
precisely that Nothingness which the opinion we are considering | 


maintains is the principle of all evil, the very assertion which St 
Thomas rejects as false. One could scarcely have a more explicit 
denial of this opinion. 

As to the second statement, that ‘everything would be evil’, 
the author of the opinion under consideration has quite rightly 
condemned the Greek theory of Matter as the principle of evil for 
laying the way open to the Manichean error that matter is 
intrinsically evil; yet are we not forced to admit that his own 
hypothesis, which replaces eternal Matter with primeval 
Nothingness, opens the way to a far more drastic ultra-Manicheism? 
For finity, the element of Nothingness limiting the being of creatures, 
applies to pure spirits just as it does to matter, so that all creation 
whatsoever, both spirit and matter, would be infected with this 


inherent proneness to evil. This is admitted in the following © 


quotation, ‘Evil, then, is a necessary incident of created nature: 
physical evil, of all nature; moral evil, of rational nature’. All 
creation, then, is prone to evil intrinsically by the very fact that it is 
finite; and this proneness is not only to physical evil, but, in the 
case of intellective creatures, to moral evil or sin; so that the first 
angelic sin is just what we would expect if creation is what this 
opinion considers it to be. 

If this were true, every spirit in the hierarchy of creation would 
have been created with an inherent propensity to sin. Yet the 


exact opposite is asserted by St Thomas (Summa I, 63, 4), when he > 


says ‘If anything of its nature be inclined to good in general, then 
of its own nature it cannot be inclined to evil. Now it is manifest 
that every intellective nature is inclined towards good in general . . . 
Hence, since the demons are intellective substances, they can in no 
wise have a natural inclination towards any evil whatsoever.’ 

The following passage is particularly enlightening because St 
Thomas’ conclusion is made to depend precisely upon whether the 
first angelic sin arose from natural proneness or from free choice 
alone. He concludes that the first angel to sin was high in the 
hierarchy precisely because its sin arose from free choice and not 
from proneness, and adds that if it had arisen from proneness the 
conclusion would have been the exact opposite. He says (Summa 
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, 63, 7), “Two things have to be considered in sin; namely, the 
oneness to sin, and the motive for sinning. If, then, in the angels 
ve consider the proneness to sin, it seems that the higher angels 
vere less likely to sin than the lower . . . But if the motive for sinning 
e considered, we find that it existed in the higher angels more than 
n the lower. For the demons’ sin was pride; and the motive of 
wide is excellence, which was greater in the higher spirits. Hence 
3regory says that he who sinned was the very highest of all. This 
eems to be the more probable view, because the angels’ sin did not 
‘ome of any proneness, but of free choice alone.’ St Thomas could 
carcely deny intrinsic proneness to evil in created natures more 
mphatically. 

This distinction between natural proneness and free choice is of 
vast importance, since a natural proneness to sin such as this opinion 
mvisages would be a permanent and intrinsic attribute of the 
iature preceding all choice, whereas free choice is an act of the will, 
eading indeed in the case of the fallen angels to a permanent 
tate, but not springing from any previous evil disposition or tendency 
of the nature itself. Quite the contrary, for St Thomas says again in 
irticle 9, ‘More angeis stood firm than sinned; because sin is contrary 
‘0 the natural inclination, while that which is against the natural order 
1appens with less frequency; for nature procures its effect either 
ilways, or more often than not’. 

Both the nature and the grace of the pure spirits, therefore, had 
1 propensity wholly towards good, and the free choice of those 
spirits who sinned was contrary to their nature, just as it was con- 
rary to the grace with which they were created. This indeed makes 
heir choice in favour of evil a great mystery, it is in fact the mystery 
of evil in its very origin, yet it is a naked fact. 

We may compare this insistence of St Thomas upon the intrinsic 
soodness of nature with the following assertion of the opposing 
vypothesis, which holds that ‘It would be impossible for God, 
yecause against the nature of things, to create a universe which 
should be from the first one vast heaven, with no evil, physical or 
noral, anywhere’. For one holding this view all creation is, by the 
ery fact of its finity, tinged universally with a tendency to evil, so 
hat freedom from all evil would be ‘against the nature of things’. 
Sor St Thomas, on the contrary, creation is so intrinsically good 
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that evil of any kind is ‘contrary to the natural inclination’ and} 
‘against the natural order’. According to one creation, both matter’ 
and spirit, is permeated with a tendency to evil throughout, issuing | 
almost inevitably in sin somewhere. ‘If it be asked how there can} 
be a necessity which is not a necessity in any individual, let it be: 
observed that where there is real trial of free will there is real. 
likelihood of sin; but a multitude of such likelihoods means a. 
necessity of sin somewhere.’ According to the other all creation is; 
so intrinsically good that, so far from there being real likelihood of 
sin or a necessity of it somewhere, the real problem is to explain. 
how sin, and therefore all subsequent evils resulting from sin,, 
could possibly have come about at all. These two views of creation | 
are directly contradictory. 

Commenting on St Thomas’ doctrine, Abbot Vonier, in the: 
chapter already cited, says ‘A spirit through his nature is totally’ 
good . . . Theology starts with the assumption that spirits are’ 
impeccable. But as, through Revelation, spirit-sin is a hard fact, 
theology is at pains to find how it could possibly come about... 
As a fundamental principle, in which St Thomas believes firmly’ 
and which he frequently repeats, we may lay down this assertion: 
a spiritual being like an Angel could never err, intellectually or 
through his will, if left to his merely natural state. A spirit, as spirit, 
is simply impeccable; his will is free, but his nature is so perfect as. 
to exclude even the remotest abuse of free will.’ 

In view of the complete goodness of both nature and grace in a 
created spirit, therefore, one would have supposed sin to be well- 
nigh a sheer impossibility. How could any creature, free from any 
wound in its nature and so from concupiscence of any kind, made 
moreover for the bliss of the eternal Vision of God and knowing 
that it is made for it, choose anything contrary to God? It is only 
because we are faced with the hard fact that we have to seek an 
explanation for that which, except for the fact, we would have 
thought to be a possibility so remote as to be virtually an 
impossibility. Against overwhelming odds the incredible has 
happened. 

The entire mystery of evil, therefore, has its origin in the free 
choice of the first spirit to commit sin, since from this primeval sin 
have followed all subsequent sins. And a mystery it must remain, 
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since God alone can comprehend to its depths the self-determining 
act of numerically this or that created will. 

It is of course true that we human beings experience a tendency 
towards evil within us and have never known any other state than 
this. We experience universally throughout the race a propensity 
to sin. But this is because our nature is wounded, and this wound 
in man’s nature points back to the primeval temptation by a spirit 
wholly bent on evil by the choice (and not by any inherent natural 
propensity) of its own free will. We have been born into a fallen 
race and have never known any other conditions; our experience 
has always been that of a world permeated with sin, suffering and 
death, so that we unconsciously accept this as normal and find it 
difficult to imagine a creation free from all sin and evil of any kind. 
Had we travelled by space ship to remote planets many light 
years distant and there found the same conditions prevailing 
universally without fail, this might provide us with material for a 
scientific induction, but a general law drawn by induction from a 
single experience is like a pyramid standing on its apex. 

Some six years ago two children in India were discovered living 
in a wolf’s den, fed by the she-wolf and brought up together with 
her cubs. They walked on all fours, fed without the use of their 
hands, uttered only such sounds as they had learnt from their 
wolf companions, and when brought out were frightened by the 
light. To them the normal conditions of human life were unknown, 
and had they been able to reflect about it we might suppose they 
would have accepted their conditions as normal human conditions. 
Therefore the normal for creation in its vast reality is not necessarily 
dentical with our universal experience, for that experience, 
universal as it is for us, is the experience of a race suffering from a 
primeval disaster, and we have already heard St Thomas say that, 
since sin arose from free choice and not from any natural proneness, 
the number of intellective natures which have suffered such disaster 
is in the minority, and we would make bold to think in an extremely 
small minority. As Abbot Vonier (in The Human Soul, chap. lii) 
remarks, ‘St Thomas seems to consider that the fallen angels are 
sxceptional cases; and he gives this deep reason, that things that 
are against nature happen rarely’. And if this be the case may we 
not hope that the same is true of the number of human souls who 
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are lost? Purgatory has the power to deal with everything excepti 
malice which is final and complete, reaching down to the very root! 
of the will. We are as yet confined to our wolf’s den, shut out from: 
the quasi-infinity of creation. When we leave this den for the firstt 
time at death the light which floods the soul at the moment of its: 
separation from the body, if it does not frighten us as it did the: 
children, will at least be stupendous beyond anything we cani 
conceive in our earthly state. 

It is true there are also physical evils in nature, or at least features; 
which are recognised by most people as being evil, wh'ch have: 
preceded the advent of man by vast periods of time. It has been) 
suggested that these pre-human evils are the anticipated results of! 
man’s fall from grace, as the grace of redemption was given in) 
anticipation of Calvary. But there is a very serious objection to) 
this view, and it is this: time, the measure of before and after,. 
belongs exclusively to the natural order and it is contrary to the: 
law of nature for any effect to precede its cause; whereas this does: 
not hold for the bestowal of grace by anticipation, since grace: 
belongs to the supernatural order and, though bestowed in time,,. 
is itself above time and the conditions of time. On the other hand! 
tradition, patristic and thomistic, is unanimous in asserting that: 
angelic action is the normal instrumentality used by providence: 
in its ruling of the material cosmos; and since God did not destroy: 
the natural powers of fallen spirits over matter, the conclusion seems. 
inescapable that these malicious agents have produced disorders 
during the evolution of the cosmos among the altogether prevailing 
good. If this be so, then, once again, these physical evils are not 
due to any natural proneness to evil in material nature, nor again to 
man’s sin and fall from grace, but to pre-human angelic sin. 
There was indeed a recoil of material nature from man’s mastery 
resulting from his fall from original Innocence (cf. Genesis iii, 17), 
but this is quite different from nature’s pre-human disorders. For 
instance, in Summa I, 96, 1 c., ad 2, St Thomas says that the 
ferocity and state of warfare prevailing among carnivorous animals 
existed before man’s sin, yet they were all perfectly submissive to 
his mastership. The effect of man’s fall, therefore, is not the mutual 
ferocity of these animals, which is a pre-human evil, but their 
recoil from obedience to man. The two are quite distinct. 
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We have quoted St Thomas as saying that angelic sin did not 
come of any natural proneness, but of free choice which was 
contrary to angelic nature. What, then, is the precise nature of free 
choice? It does not consist essentially in choice between good and 
evil since moral evil is a defect in the will’s choice as error is a 
defect in the judgement of the intellect, and therefore is no part of 
its essential act. The human will of Christ had the fullest perfection 
of freedom, yet he was impeccable and therefore could not choose 
evil. The Passion was moreover a precept not a mere invitation, 
laid upon him by his Father; yet he embraced it with supreme 
freedom, for unless freely offered it would not have been meritorious 
on our behalf. ‘I lay down my life, that I may take it again. No 
man taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. . . This 
commandment have I received of my Father’. Freedom, therefore, 
does not consist essentially in choice between good and evil, indeed 
it does not consist essentially in choice between two things at all. 
It consists rather in the self-determination of the wall to the good, 
a vital self-movement towards the proper object of the will by which 
the will takes the object into itself and makes it its own, a living part 
of itself, and this can happen if there be only one object presented 
to the will, and this even by way of precept as in the case of Christ 
when confronted with his Passion. The object of the will is taken 
in by the action of the will, and built up as it were into its own 
tissue as food is into the fibres of an organism. The will makes the 
external good to become its own internal good, as the intellect 
makes objective truth to become subjective truth, and the organism 
makes external food to be internal living tissue. It is essentially a 
vital act and all vital acts are analogous whatever the nature of the 
vital faculty concerned, the essential element common to them all 
being the intus-susception or ‘eating’ of its object and the building 
up of it so as to become an integral part of the agent itself. 

So it is that the will intus-suscepts the good as the intellect intus- 
suscepts the true, and as an organism does material food. It is in 
this intus-susception of its object by the will, we think, that the 
essence of free choice consists. It was thus that Christ freely chose 
his Passion, strict precept as it was, taking it into himself by the 
vital action of his human will and so making it an intimate part of 
his very being. Only by this definition of free choice can be reconciled 
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the three facts that Christ was supremely free, that his Passion was | 
a strict precept and no mere counsel, and that he was impeccable. 
Being impeccable, he was more supremely free, not less so, because 
he was more radically removed from sin which is the abuse of 
freedom. But we shall only understand this if we realise that free 
choice is a vital intus-susception of its object, not essentially choice 
‘between’. We find St Augustine saying precisely this in De Civitate 
Dei xxii, 30, when he tells us that it is a greater liberty not to be 
able to sin, than to be able not to sin. The former was Christ’s 
liberty when faced with his Passion, it is also the liberty of the 
saints in glory so that the ‘necessity’ with which they love God 
in the beatific Vision is not the cessation of liberty (as it would be 
if liberty consisted essentially in choice ‘between’ things), but its 
perfection, liberty which is no longer in fieri but in esse, the ceaseless 
willing and intus-suscepting of the infinite Good in the eternal Now. 
It is, moreover, only by this definition of free choice as an intus- | 
susception of the good that the free choice of the will can be brought 
into line with the vital acts of other faculties, sharing with them the 
essential character common to each and all, namely the intus- 
susception of its proper object. 

In the Summa I, 27, 3, St Thomas illustrates the procession of | 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Word by the nature of the 
will’s activity in man, for the reason that man is a created image 
of God. He says ‘There are two processions in God; the procession 
of the Word, and another. In evidence whereof we must observe 
that procession exists in God only according to an action which 
does not tend to anything external, but remains in the agent itself. 
Such action in an intellective nature is that of the intellect and of 
the will. The procession of the Word is by way of an intelligible 
operation. The operation of the will within ourselves involves also 
another procession, that of love, whereby the object loved is in the 
lover, as, by the conception of the word, the object spoken of or 
understood is in the intelligent agent.’ 

Through the Holy Spirit the Father loves, wills or ‘chooses’ the 
Word; and the Word loves, wills or ‘chooses’ the Father. This 
word ‘chooses’ obviously cannot be used literally of the divine 
Persons, but we take the liberty of using it in inverted commas in 
order to emphasise that human choice is essentially loving or willing 
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good, quite apart from whether there be a second object of choice 
x not. Our choice becomes on earth what it is eternally in heaven, 
jamely loving the Father with created love as the Word loves 
im with uncreated love. As by this mutual love or ‘choice’ the 
‘ather is in the Word, and the Word is in the Father; so the Father 
s in each of us, and each of us is in the Father. Since, moreover, 
he essential action of our own intellect and will is modelled upon 
hat of God himself since we are his images, it follows that this is 
rue of us whether the object of the will is God himself or some 
treated good, so that free choice consists in the exercise of love 
or or willing an object, intus-suscepting, eating, devouring it, and 
1ot essentially in choice between one object and another any more 
han it does in God, still less between a good and an evil object. 
t consists rather in making the external object, even when there is 
nly one, our own internal object, an integral part of ourselves, by 
he vital action of the will. 

This surely is the reason why God cannot bring us to eternal 
bliss in the open Vision of himself without our free choice of him, 
since without this God cannot be in us as he is by grace and glory. 
[he will must open the door and let him in. The beatific Vision is 
oy its very nature a communion, a mutual union by which we are in 
God and God in us, foreshadowed as this is by the indwelling of the 
Holy Trinity in the soul by grace even here on earth. In the Summa 
, 8, 3, St Thomas says ‘God is said to be in a thing in two ways: 
n one way after the manner of an efficient cause; and thus he is 
n all things created by him. In another way he is in things as the 
abject of operation is in the operator; and this is proper to the 
»perations of the soul, according as the thing known is in the one 
who knows, and the thing desired is in the one desiring.’ Therefore 
unless we, by the action of our will under the influx of grace, take 
God into ourselves, the mutual union of the beatific Vision is an 
intrinsic impossibility. Hence the inevitability of a testing of the 
will of every intellective creature before reaching its final end. 

If, then, free choice is essentially an act of love or willing which 
ntus-suscepts the will’s object into itself, it is surely evident that no 
second object, whether good or evil, is necessary for the essence 
of the will’s free choice. And even when we make choice between 
wo objects, our act of choice is still essentially the same as when 
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one object alone is present, because choosing between two objects: 
merely means that we do choose or will one and that we do now 
choose or will the other; or else we make two distinct acts of willing: 
intus-suscepting one object and rejecting the other. The presenc 
of a second object is accidental to the essence of free choice. I 
every case, therefore, the essence of free choice consists in an act 
of will by which the object is intus-suscepted, taken into ourselves: 
and made our own. | 
There is therefore no reason, apart from the wound in our nature, 
to say that choice of immediate ends would involve a conflict of 
desires, good and bad, and so the inevitability of pain. To a being: 
unwounded by sin there is no reason why any of these immediate 
ends should divert the soul from God and so cause conflict ofi 
desire and pain resulting from conflict. Such conflict arises in us 
only because we have disordered desires which conflict with our righti 
desire for God, and these disordered desires are our heritage fromr 
the Fall, not the product of nature as it came from the hand of God.. 
The same opinion goes on to say that ‘God never does place: 
rational creatures in a state of perfect happiness and sinlessness: 
till their fidelity has undergone a trial . . . The obedience of angels: 
was tried before they were admitted to the beatific vision. Mani 
was tried in paradise . . . So unvarying is this rule, that the Son of 
God himself, becoming Man, must needs be tried with suffering.” 
Since the primeval sin of Lucifer every subsequent testing, both of 
angels and of men, has been by way of temptation from Lucifer, 
and temptation implies arduous and painful trial. For from the: 
moment when Lucifer made his sinful choice (itself made without 
temptation from any other) there existed within the borders of 
creation a storm centre from which temptation radiated out to all 
creatures. But had this primeval sin not taken place there could 
have been no temptation anywhere throughout creation and there- 
fore no arduous or painful trial, since there would have been no 
being from which temptation could come, for, as St James tells us, 
God ‘tempteth no man’. There would indeed have been a testing 
of good will for every creature, consisting in God asking of it that 
vital action of its will ‘choosing’ God, without which, as we have 
seen, the beatific Vision seems to be an impossibility. But there 
would have been nothing arduous or painful about this testing, 
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ust the reverse, since it would have consisted simply in the offering 
nd acceptance of eternal bliss. It does not follow, therefore, as 
his opinion implies, that temptation and arduous trial result from 
he conditions of finite nature as God made it. They are the result 
f primeval sin, and this sin, as we have seen, is the product of 
ree choice not of natural proneness, for the proneness of any 
infallen nature is wholly towards good. 

For man this final trial upon which his eternal destiny depends 
omes at death. In the Contra Gentiles IV, 95, St Thomas says, 
The soul is in a changeable state so long as it is united with the 
ody, but not after it is parted from the body. Separated therefore 
rom the body, the soul will be no longer apt to advance to any 
ew end, but must remain for ever in the end already attained. The 
vill then will be immovable in its desire of what it has taken for its 
ast end.’ It follows from this that the will becomes changeless at 
he precise moment when the soul passes from the body into its 
pirit state, so that we find Abbot Vonier, in his essay ‘Death and 
udgement’ (The Teaching of the Catholic Church, Vol. I, xxxi, 
’. 1130), saying that at this moment souls make their choice, for 
ood or for ill, ‘with the entirety of their being’, with an intensity 
yf act ‘which is not comprehensible to man here on earth’. The 
oul, then, can become changelessly fixed in its rejection of God, 
o that we are still left asking what in fact seems a very natural 
juestion, whether even the pure light and bliss of the beatific 
Jision will not be clouded by our knowledge of the everlasting 
uffering of hell? For the reprobate are ‘guilty of an everlasting sin’ 
Mark iii, 29); and as is said in the seventy-third psalm, superbia 
erum qui te oderunt ascendit semper. Their suffering, moreover, is 
unquenchable fire, where their worm dieth not and the fire is not 
xtinguished’ (Mark ix, 45). 

In the last analysis the relation between God’s infinite bliss and 
is knowledge of hell is the relation between him and the will of the 
eprobate, and it is of the very definition of hell that it is the total 
ejection of God by a created will. Whether the choice made be 
hat of Lucifer with a specific intensity of will altogether beyond 
yur comprehension, or whether it be that of a human soul at the 
noment of its departure from the body, the choice of its eternal 
lestiny is a choice made ‘with the entirety of its being’. The key of 
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hell is on the inside of the door, and the lock cannot be picked 
from outside. Whether spirit or human soul, the choice of the 
reprobate is exclusively their own choice, so that if forgiveness, 
with freedom from all suffering, were offered them, they would 
reject it with this same totality of their being. Unless we understand 
this we do not understand what hell is. 

God has given the creature its power of free will, and nothing 
will alter his eternal decree to respect its free choice. Therefore, 
once granting this, Omnipotence cannot make it to be otherwise. 
God never damns any creature; the creature damns itself and God 
does no more than respect the irrevocable character of its choice. 
God could only change the will of the reprobate by miraculously 
overpowering it, and this would mean he was acting contrary to 
the nature he had created. There is no past or future to God; he 
saw, or rather sees the creature’s revolt when he creates it. Therefore 
to overpower its free will would mean simultaneously creating and 
destroying it. Being Truth as well as Goodness, God treats his 
creatures according to their true natures. 

But if God knows, at the moment when he creates it, the 
disastrous abuse of free will which a creature will make, why does he 
create it at all? Would it not be far better to leave it in its sheer 
nothingness as so many merely possible creatures have in fact been 
left? Such a view is alluring in the extreme, but it is also very human. 
The question reminds us of Christ’s choice of Judas since, being 
God, he knew when choosing him that he would become a traitor. 
We must put human sentiment aside and see the question in the 
light of basic metaphysical truths. If God refrained from creating a 
being because he knew it would become reprobate, he would be 
dependent, not only on a finite creature, but on its very malice. 
This is a greater impossibility than a man being dependent upon 
his own image in a mirror. Absolute Being cannot be dependent on 
relative being. 

Nor is there anything in the suffering of the reprobate which is 
separable from their sinful choice, nothing that is to say which 
God could remove if he so willed. Their worst suffering is the los: 
of God, whose rejection is at the same time the one thing they have 
chosen irrevocably ‘with the entirety of their being’. Their suffering 
is as inseparable from their state of sin as circularity from a circle 
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Che reprobate therefore have chosen their suffering with the same 
otal act of will with which they chose their rejection of God. God 
mposed no suffering that could be removed. God radiates love as 
‘he sun radiates light and heat; but just as we can change the effect 
of the sun’s rays on us by holding an opaque glass before our eyes 
without in any way changing the sun itself, so the effect of God’s 
ove in a creature can be changed by the creature’s own will, while 
God’s love in itself remains wholly unchanged. It is the opaque 
resistance of the reprobate will, not God, which changes for ever 
the effect of God’s love from mercy into justice, both of which in 
themselves are identical with his love. The damned have chosen 
irrevocably one relationship towards God by which they become 
subject to his justice, which is the effect of divine love as received 
through the opaque glass of their rebellious wills. There is only 
one sense in which we can say that God has imposed punishment 
on the damned and that is by not ceasing to be God, so that 
inevitably their perverted wills are arrested by the divine Justice 
which is identical with God’s Being. 

In every case, then, both the sin and the suffering of hell are 
wholly the creature’s own making. It is a choice of total exclusion, 
not only from God but from all creation, since hatred of God 
involves hatred of God’s image in his creatures. St John speaks 
of God in terms of light. ‘He that doth truth cometh to the light’, 
but ‘every one that doth evil hateth the light’; and St Paul says 
God is ‘light inaccessible’. When the work of creation is complete 
and the last viator in the wide universe has finished his course, all 
creation will be drawn up into ‘light inaccessible’, while the damned 
will be ‘in exterior darkness’. By sharing in the divine Life intellective 
creation will ‘become God’, not in a pantheistic sense but in that of 
the Catholic mystics. God eternally is his own infinite bliss, he is the 
infinite Vision of himself, the ‘light inaccessible’. After all creation 
has fulfilled its course of probation, as before it began, in principio 
et in fine, there is just God, the absolute plenitude of Being. Creatures 
(relative beings only, of themselves total non-being) neither add to 


1 Cf. St John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk II, c.v., 7: ‘In thus allowing 


God to work in it, the soul. .... is transformed in God, and God communicates 
to it his supernatural being in such wise that it appears to be God himself, and has 
all that God himself has..... The soul seems to be God rather than a soul, and 


is indeed God by participation.’ 
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nor subtract from God’s Being which is absolute and infinite; but 
the blessed have ‘become God’ who remains eternally changeless as 
infinite Act; while the damned are ‘in exterior darkness’, that 
impenetrable darkness which is the total reversal of the vision of 
infinite Being, outside the infinite plentitude of Being, as though 
non-existent. 

St Thomas, in the Summa I, 14, 10 ad 4, says ‘evil is not of itself 
knowable forasmuch as the very nature of evil means the privation 
of good’. God knows evil only in knowing good. He knows and 
loves all that is positive being in hell, the physical being of the 
damned, holding it still in being. Even in hell God loves all that 
remains lovable. Beyond this hell is just a chaos of non-being, 
negatio privativa, which God does not know in itself but only by 
knowing good. And he knows the good of creatures only in himself, 
for, as St Augustine (quoted by St Thomas in the Summa I, 14, 8), 
says, ‘Not because they are does God know all creatures, but 
because he knows them therefore they are’. But God is his own bliss, 
therefore by knowing created good in himself he knows it in his 
eternal bliss. So he knows evil only in the good, and the good only 
in his bliss. Everything whatsoever, therefore, even evil, is known 
by God — and by the blessed in that they have ‘become God’— in 
this eternally changeless bliss. 

It may be instructive to compare this relation between God and 
hell with the mystery of creation, for they have this in common 
that in both cases God, who is Actus Purus, remains wholly 
unchanged, while the entire change is in the creature. We chant our 
recognition of this mystery in the hymn for None: 


Rerum Deus, tenax vigor, 
Immotus in te permanens, 
Lucis diurnae tempora 
Successibus determinans. 


Where creation is concerned the change is from nothingness tc 
existence, in the case of hell it is from grace to sin. But both are 
subject to the same mystery of a change confined to the creature 
concurrently with God’s total changelessness. However far theology 
may penetrate into the mystery of creation it will never cease t¢ 
be a mystery because the changelessness of God together with th 
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xercise of infinite power ad extra, and the transition of a creature 
rom nothingness to existence, is intrinsically beyond the power of 
yur understanding. Moreover the reason why creation is a mystery 
s that God’s own Nature is the supreme mystery. As St Thomas 
ays in Contra Gentiles III, 49, the divine Nature is altogether 
inknown to us — quid vero sit penitus manet ignotum. To know 
sod as he is in himself we must see him by virtue of the /umen 
loriae. The actions of any being are proportional to its nature 
ccording to the principle operatio sequitur esse, therefore the 
nystery of God’s Nature overflows into his dealings with his 
Teatures, since these spring from his Nature. Indeed, if we under- 
tood what God is we would not be discussing how his bliss, and so 
he bliss of the elect, can be reconciled with his knowledge of hell, 
ince in fact his bliss and his knowledge are one absolute simple 
eality, identical with his Being; for there are no accidents in God, 
ind no real distinction between one attribute and another, since 
Sod is Actus Purus. 

Catholic faith is full of mysteries, of revealed truths which are 
ntrinsically above our present power of understanding. Creation, 
nearnation, Sanctifying Grace, Transubstantiation, all are mysteries ; 
ind we have only to read the sixth chapter of St John’s Gospel 
o see that it was faith, not understanding that Christ demanded 
of his hearers. He was speaking of the Eucharist and since then 
heology has done much to clarify this mystery, and it is its province 
0 penetrate more deeply into all these mysteries; but no amount 
of clarification can make them cease to be mysteries. 

And so it is in the present case. We may clarify our understanding 
»f God as infinite Goodness, Omniscience, Actus Purus, Changeless 
3eing; and we may clarify our notion of sin and the suffering which 
iccompanies it as being totally the creature’s choice, irrevocable 
ind everlasting, and the reasons why God respects the free choice 
rom which sin arises. We can reach as far as seeing, negatively, 
hat no reason can be adduced why God’s bliss and his knowledge 
»f hell should be irreconcilable since, taken separately, the change- 
essness of God’s bliss as Actus Purus, the creature’s power of 
rrevocable choice, God’s respect of created free will, and his 
ymniscience are all truths which we are bound to acknowledge. 
Then, when we ask how these can be harmonized, we are faced witha 
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mystery intrinsically beyond our grasp like that of creation, because 
we are faced with the ultimate mystery of the divine Nature itself. 

There is a tendency in all of us to try and do away with mystery 
by drawing it down to our own intellectual level as something 
which we can understand and solve, as we would be doing if we 
tried to get rid of the hard doctrines of the endless nature of the 
sin and the suffering of hell. Where a mystery is concerned there 
comes a point when to expect to understand further becomes 
virtually an attempt to reduce the mystery to a non-mystery. What 
we seek is not full understanding, but true understanding as far as 
our limited capacity makes this possible. 

What results if the mysteries of faith are reduced to non-mysteries? 
We are plunged in darkness. Strange as it may sound, it is precisely 
because the mysteries of faith are truths which we cannot fully 
comprehend, that they shed so much light upon the meaning and 
purpose of human life. It is the sun which we cannot look at without 
our gaze being blinded, not the moon, which lights up the world. 
It is just because the sun is blinding to the eyes that it has the powe1 
to light up everything in the world. What throws more light upor 
human life than belief in God? Life is meaningless without it. Yet 
God is himself the greatest of all mysteries. 

St Thomas, in Summa I, 12, 1, says ‘Since everything is knowabl 
according as it.is actual, God, who is pure Act without am 
admixture of potentiality, is in himself supremely knowable. Bu 
what is supremely knowable in itself may not be knowable to : 
particular intellect, on account of the excess of the intelligibl 
object above the intellect; as, for example, the sun, which i 
supremely visible, cannot be seen by the bat by reason of its exces 
of light’. Things which give out reflected light we can look at witl 
impunity, we can understand and solve them; but, apart from th 
sun, they do not make other things visible to us, they do not ligh 
up the world. Let us leave the sun shining in the sky. 
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GREATNESS 
by 
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ANYONE concerned with the study of Christian origins is brought 
face to face with the special position which the bishops of Rome 
have occupied in the Church from the very earliest times. That 
position requires explanation. From the first century the Church 
of Rome is found interfering in the affairs of other churches, and 
evidence for a special Roman doctrinal and jurisdictional authority 
multiplies as one passes the centuries. About the exact theological 
significance of this evidence, and especially about one or another 
piece of it, different opinions may well exist; but as to its existence 
they cannot. And, existing, it requires to be explained. For the 
Catholic it is the exercise of the divinely granted authority of the 
apostolic see of Peter, and the root explanation of the special 
position of the Roman Church is seen to lie wholly in its Petrine 
origin. As this view is not normally accepted by Protestant con- 
troversialists or by lay historians, they are required to seek some 
other satisfactory historical explanation for the papal phenomenon. 
This explanation is very often found in what we may call the theory 
of Rome’s civil greatness. Firstly, the Roman Church has a special 
position in the Christian world because it was the see of the capital 
of the Empire, and then — when the emperors left Rome and the 
West — the popes easily inherited their position. Hence the civil 
greatness and pre-eminence of the city of Rome explains the pre- 
eminence of the Church of Rome, and Pope Leo in the fifth century 
was really the successor of Augustus rather than of St Peter, in 
that the legacy of the former not the latter explains his authority. 
Hobbes has a famous phrase about the Papacy being ‘not other 
than the Ghost of the deceased Roman Empire, sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof’ (Leviathan, Part IV, chap. xlvii), and this 
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view has been frequently re-stated in more recent times. It is a 
central idea of Dr Salmon’s well-known work The Infallibility oj 
the Church. Many modern Anglicans who would not wish to deny 
to the See of Rome a certain primacy as the greatest of apostolic 
sees, still explain the difference between this primitive primacy (as 
by them conceived) and the authoritative primacy of the papacy 
as the effect of the influence of Rome’s civil greatness and other 
human causes. This was Dr Kidd’s position in The Roman Primacy 
(1936). Recently a distinguished lay historian, Steven Runciman, 
writing about the ecclesiastical world at the moment of the Triumph 
of the Cross under Constantine, has taken the same thing for 
granted: ‘Rome’s pre-eminence was basically due to the city’s 
position as the Imperial capital’. Statements of this kind are not 
hard to find, and the view they represent may fairly be described 
as the ordinary non-Catholic explanation of the growth of the 
Papacy. Yet so far as I know it is a view which as a whole has never 
been either defended or criticized in a serious historical way, 
although Abbot Butler has not a little to say about it in his book 
The Church and Infallibility, a reply to the abridged ‘Salmon’. An 
historical examination of this view seems worth while, and so I 
propose to undertake it here, even though my remarks will surely 
not be either comprehensive or definitive. 

Let it be said at once that I am not concerned with the evaluation 
of the various evidences for the Roman primacy from any other 
standpoint than this one. I propose to take as a closing date the 
middle of the fifth century, when Leo the Great was pope, because 
it is widely admitted by non-Catholics that at least with Leo the 
papacy, as later ages have known it, already recognisably existed. 
Bishop Frere wrote in a letter of June 1927: ‘I come more and more 
to feel that it is not any good controverting the Roman system of 
Papalism in any century later than the time of Leo; by then the 
papist claims were formulated in a sufficiently developed sense 
for us not to be able to accept them now’.? Consequently, if Rome’s 


1 The Eastern Schism, 1955, p. 12; Runciman does not indeed forget to mention 
Roman’s ‘special prestige’ due to the martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul there. 

* Walter Howard Frere, His Correspondence on Liturgical Revision and Construction, 
edited by Ronald Jasper, S.P.C.K. Cf. also B. J. Kidd, The Roman Primacy (S.P.C.K., 
1936), p. 117. Mons. Batiffol said of Leo that ‘Il n’est pas le premier pape, comme 
on a prétendu, mais il est pleinement le pape’, Dict. de Théol. Catholique, ix, 1, c. 300 
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ivil greatness is to explain the emergence of the papacy, then it 
nust do so in the centuries preceding Leo, and it is no use bringing 
m as evidence the forged Donation of Constantine which dates 
rom a much later epoch. After Leo’s time Rome’s secular position 
nay explain accidents of temporal sovereignity, the form which 
ertain medieval papal claims took, or even at times the readiness 
vith which the Roman primacy was received in some other parts 
of the Church, but nothing of the claim to the fullness of ecclesiastical 
thority, doctrinal and jurisdictional, which is what we mean 
iere by the Roman Primacy. 

In the centuries preceding Leo the political and social 
ircumstances in which the Roman Church found itself, varied 
‘normously, and we need to consider them period by period. A 
irst section extends from the day of Pentecost to the persecution 
yf Nero. In those thirty years Christians seem to have been rather 
avourably inclined to the Empire. The chief blame for our Lord’s 
leath was placed on Jewish shoulders, and Pilate was looked upon 
is their wretched but rather unwilling instrument. The Jewish 
eaders had appealed in their case against Jesus to Cesar, and in 
he constant persecutions which the early Christians had to suffer 
it Jewish hands they too turned to the imperial power. Paul on 
yccasion could publicise his Roman citizenship with a flourish 
Acts Xvi, 37-38; xxii, 25-29), and he appealed to Cesar as the 
ternative to going up again to Jerusalem (Acts xxv, 10-12); the 
300k of Acts ends confidently in Rome. The Empire was somewhat 
yptimistically seen as ‘God’s minister to thee, for good. But if 
hou do that which is evil, fear: for he beareth not the sword in 
jain. For he is God’s minister: an avenger to execute wrath upon 
iim that doth: evil’ (Rom. xiii, 4). Everything suggests that at this 
ime Christians thought hopefully of the Empire and its capital 
ity, and we can well imagine that St Peter’s going to Rome may 
1ave been influenced to some extent by Rome’s civic and political 
,osition, although we have no positive evidence that this was so. 
[he fact that he and St Paul worked in the city and were martyred 
here should not now be called into question by anyone; the evidence 
or it is overwhelming. 

In A.D. 64 this pleasant early period came to an end with the 
yersecution of Nero, falling chiefly on the Church of Rome. The 
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apostles Peter and Paul were martyred, and with them many others. 
Just a little later the city of Jerusalem, still dear to Christian hearts, 
was laid low by Roman armies. The attitude of Christians towards 
the Empire changed, and Rome appeared no more as a providential 
stepmother for the Church, but as the Second Babylon, the great 
harlot, murderer of the faithful and a thing of loathing and disgust. 
There can be no doubt of such sentiments. In Christian literature 
it is the Apocalypse which best portrays Rome from this viewpoint. 

She is Babylon, the mother of harlots (xiv, 8; xvi, 19; xvii, 5; Xviii, 
2, 10, 21). In the persecution (of Domitian), during which the 
Apocalypse was written, St John comforted his fellow Christians 
with a prophetic vision of Rome’s coming destruction, complete 
as the destruction of Jerusalem which they had recently witnessed. 
‘With one great crash of ruin, will Babylon fall, the great city, 
and there will be no trace of her any more.’ 

From the New Testament, besides the Apocalypse, we have the 
evidence of I Peter. After speaking of ‘this fiery ordeal’ (iv, 12) 
which has befallen the faithful, certainly a persecution, the epistle 
ends with the phrase ‘the Church here in Babylon, united with you 
by God’s election, sends you her greeting’ (v, 13). That Rome is 
here referred to is very clear, whether or not the epistle was actually 
written by St Peter: whoever the author was, he regarded ‘Babylon’ 
as a suitable term for ‘Rome’. Certainly I Peter can be thought to 
present a problem; if v, 13 represents the same attitude towards 
Rome as that of the Apocalypse, ii, 13-17, on subjection and honour 
to earthly rulers, suggests rather the viewpoint of St Paul in Rom. 
13.2 Perhaps the explanation lies in a division between the first 
part of the epistle —i, 3-iv, 11 (Dr Cross’s ‘Paschal Liturgy’) — 
and the last part with its more urgent references to suffering. The 
first part (including ii, 13-17) may well ante-date any persecution; 
the final part, with its reference to Babylon, may have been added 
later. Undoubtedly the Church continued despite persecution to 
preach and practise due subjection and obedience to earthly rulers 
(cf. I Clement LXI), nevertheless the outlook altered and a fiery 
persecution was hardly the suitable background for I Peter ii, 13-17. 


As do I Tim. ii, 1 and Tit. iii, 1. The history of Christian thought, here as elsewhere. 
is made vastly more difficult by lack of agreement on the dating of documents. 
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Rome’s name of Babylon is not confined to the New Testament, 
or the two cities were identified in a good deal of the obscure 
ewish apocalyptical literature of the period. In fact it has been 
aid that * “Babylon” was an early Christian and Jewish soubriquet 
or “Rome” ’.4 In the Sybilline Oracles Babylon is mentioned in 
onnexion with Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem (it was 
Nero who sent Vespasian to Palestine).® Other examples are IV 
isdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch. Unless when speaking of 
sabylon they really mean Rome such works, written when they 
vere, would be practically meaningless. Their common theme is 
amentation over the Fall of Jerusalem, and prophecy of Babylon’s 
oming destruction on account of her sins. In a moving passage of 
is Apocalypse Baruch appeals against Babylon: 


Moreover I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: 


‘If thou hadst prospered, 

And Zion had dwelt in her glory, 
Yet the grief to us had been great 
That thou shouldst be equal to Zion. 


But now, lo! the grief is infinite, 

And the lamentation measureless, 
For lo! thou art prospered 

And Zion desolate (II Baruch ii, 1-2). 


“harles dates this from not long after the Fall of Jerusalem, and 
emarks that ‘Babylon stands here for Rome’.® 

It is clear that nothing more derogatory could be said of imperial 
tome than to identify it with the Babylon of old. And this feeling 
f hostility did not disappear, even if it did not continue with the 
atensity of the Apocalypse. There is very little hint of any love for 
he Empire in Christian writers of the second and third centuries. 
this is especially true of the West; it is in Origen that we find the 
ginning of a new approach to the Empire, and that was an 
pproach not destined to favour the Papacy. What attraction 
ndeed could Rome have for most Christians while the law continued 


J. Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St Peter and the Vatican Excavations 
Longmans, 1956), p. 132-3. 

Vv, 143, 159, in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
, P- 400. 

Ibid., p. 486. 
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to deny their very existence —non licet esse christianos — and 
while there were frequent waves of active persecution? The whole 
character of pagan life with its notorious cruelty and immorality 
tended to make the Church disassociate herself as far as possible 
from the pagan empire.”? Up to the last persecution Rome was 
always the centre of trouble for Christians, and the development 
of the Church there must as a result have been considerably impeded. 
She was far from the largest Christian centre in those days. In the 
great cities of the East the faithful were more numerous, and there 
were provinces where they may have been in the majority by the 
beginning of the fourth century. That was far from true of Italy or 
the West. Rome was at the periphery not the centre of the Christian 
world, which was predominantly Greek in language and temper. 
Altogether it is no exaggeration to say that the papacy was handi- 
capped by her position psychologically and geographically. A new 
religion does not grow up easily in the centre of a rival allegiance 
or ideology, and Christianity was no exception. If, in spite of 
everything, the Church of Rome was recognised as having special 
authority, it was due not to her favoured geographical position or 
her imperial connexion but to another and specifically Christian 
reason — belief in her apostolic and Petrine origin. 

Dr Jalland has a most valuable paragraph in his Bampton Lectures 
on the Christian. attitude towards Rome in the second and third 
centuries which is well worth quoting in extenso. ‘What Christians 
of the period really thought about the city of Rome may be judged 
from the uncomplimentary allusions to it in the Apocalypse, or 
from Tatian’s sardonic reference to “Roman arrogance” (Orat. 
adv. Graecos, 35). And in the face of expressions used by those 
who, like Tertullian, were eager to satirize the methods by which 
she rose to power, or, following the example of Hyppolytus, 
denounced the whole ordered majesty of Roman rule as a diabolical 
parody of the Kingdom of God, can we seriously suppose that the 
respect paid by Christians like Ignatius to the Roman Church is 
explicable solely by the view that it arose from the association of 
that Church in their minds with the Roman government? Surely it 


my would refer here to Christopher Dawson’s really brilliant study entitled Saint 
Augustine and His Age, pp. 11-77 of A Monument to St Augustine (Sheed and Ward 
1945), especially pp. 24-25, 48-50. 
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vould be nearer the truth to say that it was honoured not because 
f but in spite of its imperial associations. In view of the evident 
bhorrence of secular Rome felt by second century Christians, it 
aust be supposed that they had an overwhelmingly strong reason 
or honouring its church which no mere recognition of worldly 
repotence can be sufficient to explain. It is also remarkable that 
0 Other religion, such as Judaism and Mithraism, which one might 
lave supposed would inevitably find in Rome a focus of organization, 
ver came to attach any special importance to its establishment 
here. Even the Imperial cultus itself, in spite of the obvious 
ossibilities of the capital as a centre of co-ordination and prop- 
ganda, remained local and provincial in character, in such wise 
hat Rome was the one place where it was not regarded with any 
reat favour.’® 

There are two texts which deserve a word to themselves here. 
he first is St Irenaeus’ famous reference to the potentior principalitas 
f the Roman Church. This has been interpreted by Dr Salmon as a 
eference to Rome’s ‘civil greatness’; that it is no such thing has 
een shown conclusively, I think, by Abbot Butler in The Church 
nd Infallibility (pp. 134-7), and I need not tarry over the point. 
Nhat Irenaeus did mean to say, does not concern me here, except 
o note that the importance which he certainly ascribed to the 
koman See was connected with another and purely Christian 
act —— apostolic origins. 

The second text is Eusebius’ reference to Aurelian’s judgement 
a the schism of Antioch. In 268 Paul of Samosata, bishop of 
‘ntioch, was condemned and deposed in council, but refused to 
and over the diocesan property to his successor, Domnus. ‘As 
aul refused on any account to give up possession of the church 
uilding, the emperor Aurelian, on being petitioned, gave an 
xtremely just decision regarding the matter, ordering the assign- 
1ent of the building to those with whom the bishops of the doctrine 
1 Italy and Rome should communicate in writing. Thus was the 
foresaid man driven with the utmost indignity from the Church 
y the ruler of this world’ (Hist. Eccl. 7, 30, 19). The question is 
thy Aurelian referred back to the bishops of Italy and Rome. 
leury gave the answer that ‘it was notorious enough even to the 


Dr Jalland, The Church and the Papacy. Pp. 105-06 (S.P.C.K., 1942). 
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heathen, that the mark of true Christians was communion with 
the Roman church’; Gibbon, on the contrary, thought that ‘Aureliar 
was desirous of restoring and cementing the dependence of th 
provinces on the capital by every means which could bind th 
interests or prejudices of any part of his subjects’.° We canno 
know with certainty what was in Aurelian’s mind, and this may 
indeed be an example of favourable influence exerted by the cit 
of Rome’s imperial status on the authority of the Roman Church 
Nevertheless it is not easy to see the great political advantage fo 
Aurelian of attributing special powers to the Christians of Italy anc 
the capital. It was more politic to judge a group of subjects in ¢ 
religious issue of this kind by their own law or customs; it is probabh 
that he had been informed that the bishop of Rome had som 
special weight in a matter of this kind and simply intended t 
follow Christian practice. If this is so, Bardy was right in concludin; 
that ‘Rome est ici regardée comme la capitale du christianisme 
non comme celle de l’Empire. Si l’empereur décide que la propriét 
appartient 4 ceux qui communiquent avec Rome, c’est qu'il n 
peut ignorer la place unique que tient l’Eglise de Rome aux regard 
des chrétiens.’!° 

To conclude this section, I can safely affirm that there is ne 
single positive piece of evidence from the first three centuries t 
prove that the respect or submission, which Christians showed t 
Rome and which the bishop of Rome frequently presumed upon 
was connected with the civil importance of the imperial capital 
It is clear that the church of a large centre of population woul 
be an important one, and this applied a fortiori to the church o 
the capital. Alexandria or Carthage were important churche 
because they were important cities, large and populous ones, bu 
this importance remained local; what we are concerned with a 
Rome is on the contrary the claim to an importance not local bu 
universal, and the recognition of it already in the centuries c 
persecution by people far removed from the Roman Church. It i 
this that Rome’s civil position cannot explain. Historical evidenc 


® Both cited by E. Giles in his most useful little book Documents Illustrating Pap 
Authority, A.D. 96-456. Pp. 83 (S.P.C.K., 1952). 

10 Paul de Samosate, 1929, pp. 363. The chief objection to this view comes fro: 
the mention not only of the bishop of Rome, but of those of Italy. But I suppos 
that one cannot expect ecclesiastical precision from a pagan emperor. 
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orces one to admit that for the period extending from the persecution 
f Nero until the Battle of the Milvian Bridge (312) the Church of 
kome had her primacy not because of, but in spite of, her 
eographical position. Christians had no reason to love the Empire, 
or to model their own arrangements on those of the latter; they 
ad quite a few reasons for not doing so. If, in spite of that, the 
-hurch of Rome was widely recognised as possessing a very real 
hough not defined authority in the whole Church, the explanation 
nust be sought not in any secular reason, but in that one which 
he Church of Rome herself consistently gave for it — her apostolic, 
etrine origin. 

The “Edict of Milan’ and the sustained religious policy of Con- 
tantine vastly changed the position of the Catholic Church and 
he attitude of Christians towards Rome and the Empire. The 
Jominating factor in the new order is to be found in Constantine’s 
ywn personality; for twenty-five years he moulded the Empire 
ind established the great lines of a regime which was to exist in 
he East for centuries.‘ Few men have been so successful in 
ittaining all their immediate objectives, so difficult for the historian 
O appreciate, or so influential in world history. His influence was 
iulmost wholly adverse to the claims of the Roman See. The core 
of his personal religion was a Christian transformation of the 
(imperial idea of the late third century. Increasingly the emperor 
1ad come to be treated as a being apart, the divine and unconquer- 
ible world ruler, about whom everything was sacred, and who could 
9¢ approached —if at all— only in the servile attitude of 
roskynesis. Constantine continued, and carried even further, this 
mystique of monarchy. Prostration remained, the Imperial dress 
was still more differentiated from common garments, and the 
sonstant wearing of the diadem introduced.* But his Christian 
conversion meant the re-interpretation of his imperial rdle in 
Christian terms, and in this he was much helped by Eusebius of 
Caesarea. The latter’s Oration on the Tricennalia of Constantine 


1 for Constantine and his influence no work is more reliable than that of Norman 
3aynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church; see also his introduction to 
Byzantium (Oxford, 1948). ‘ 
2 For the development of imperial cult one may refer to the chapters of W. Ensslin 
n Vol. XII of the Cambridge Ancient History, chap. x, The End of the Principate, 
ind chap. xi, The Reforms of Diocletian. 
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presents the world view of his master, a view derived in part fron 
Origen, and destined to become the state philosophy of the Easter 
Empire centred on the New Rome on the Bosphorus.’* The imperia 
cult was justified by Constantine and Eusebius through th 
adaptation of the Hellenistic kingship philosophy of the pagai 
past to the needs of a Christian empire. For Plutarch the Logos wa 
almost incarnate in the true king, the source of that power an 
providence whereby he guided and saved men. For Eusebius th 
Logos is no more incarnate in the king, but Constantine is frien 
and interpreter of the Logos. God alone is the king’s true archetype 
If Constantine, unlike Aurelian, could not be ‘Deus et Dominu 
natus’, he could be and was God’s vicegerent and chosen instrument 
The effect of such ideas on the Christian polity of the fourth centur 
was bound to be overwhelming; it was like entry into a new an 
completely unsuitable dimension of being. Overnight the Empir 
was transformed from Babylon into the New Jerusalem, and thi 
glorious transformation was accomplished by no one less than th 
Thirteenth Apostle, the spiritual healer and protector of the Church 
Constantine the ‘Man of God’ and ‘Universal Bishop’.1* 

It is immensely important for the understanding of fourth centur 
Church history and our subject in particular, to appreciate arigh 
this official view of the imperial réle: the Universal Bishop wa 
responsible for the maintenance of orthodoxy, the punishment o 
bishops, the healing of heretics and the general regulation of Chure! 
affairs. What is clear as day is that in the Christendom o 
Constantine there was no room at all for any sort of a papacy 
This is as certain from Constantine’s practice as it is from his an 
Eusebius’ theory. Neither he nor his sons appear to have had an 
idea of a special Roman authority, and the sort of things whic! 
on a Roman view the Pope might have been expected to do, th 


18 Cf. Norman Baynes Eusebius and the Christian Empire, Mélanges Bidez, Annuait 
de l'Institut de Philologie et d’histoire Orientales, t. II (1934); C. Dawson, op. cit 
pp. sa58 ‘ and W. Ensslin, The Emperor and the Imperial Administration, in Byzantiun 
pp. 268-76. 

14 W. Seston’s attempt to prove that the title of Universal Bishop, found in Eusebiu: 
Vita Constantini, is not authentically Constantinian or Eusebian (Constantine as 
Bishop, Journal of Roman Studies, 1947), is unconvincing. Seston thinks the title nc 
high enough for Constantine, but what is to be noted is that the title of Univers 
Bishop (or again, ‘bishop of those outside’) set Constantine far above any ordinar 
bishop; it is almost inconceivable that Athanasius, as Seston suggests, should hay 
given the emperor such a title. 
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mperor felt bound to do himself. Consequently it is not surprising 
) find that the long episcopate of Sylvester (314-31) was, in Caspar’s 
ords, ‘the emptiest of the century’, and Batiffol rightly remarked 
iat ‘la disproportion est étonnante entre la magnificence de Con- 
lantine a l’égard de I’Eglise romaine et le peu de place qu’il accorde 
la papauté dans la politique ecclésiastique’.1® Constantius succeeded 
onstantine and had an almost equally long reign; between them 
1ey ruled the empire for half a century. Their outlook was the same. 
What I will, let that be accounted a canon’ said Constantius, who 
roved himself even more of a despot in Church and State than 
onstantine himself. 

The regime of such men was entirely unfavourable to papal 
laims; unfavourable because of its intrinsic character, but also 
ecause of the doctrinal problems of the time. Arianism, like the 
onstantinian religious philosophy with which it had much in 
ommon, was largely the result of an overdose of Hellenism 
yjected into Christianity, a dose incompatible with fundamental 
atholic positions. Through gravely compromising the unity of 
1e Christian world, its effect was to prevent Christianity from 
eing just what the emperors sought of it —a principle of unity 
nd integration for a dissolving empire. Consequently, throughout 
1e Arian crisis the emperors both leant heavily towards the Arian 
ide (the side of those most imperially minded) and sought for a 
ompromise formula which would preserve unity among their 
ubjects. The preoccupation of the orthodox, of St Athanasius and 
1¢ Roman See, was on the contrary for pure and traditional 
octrine preserved from Hellenistic reinterpretations. So again on 
octrinal issues we find the imperial influence opposed to that of 
1e bishops of Rome. In this connexion Abbot Butler remarks 
iat ‘Here indeed we have “‘civil greatness” influencing the course 
f ecclesiastical affairs; and its influence is not on the whole in 
ivour of, but against, that of the Bishop of Rome. If the cause is 
sught for this clash of interests, I suggest that one can easily be 
yund. The State wanted uniformity of religious cult and ecclesiastical 


Geschichte des Papsttums, I, p. 130, quoted in Fliche Martin, Histoire de Il’ Eglise, 


I, p. 37. 
Le Paix Constantinienne et le Catholicisme (Paris, 1914). Pp. 360. 
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harmony . . . the major preoccupation of the See of Rome was fo 
purity and integrity of doctrine’.” 

If Constantine but little appreciated the papacy, he had grea 
interest in Christian shrines whether in Rome or the Holy Land 
and it was natural for him to endow the capital of his empire 
where the two chief apostles had so conveniently died, with som 
impressive churches. But he went further than that. The gift o 
the great palace of the Lateran was already striking; even more s¢ 
was the vast church which in the twenties he started to build or 
the Vatican hill around the ancient memorial of St Peter. A grea 
slice of the hill had to be removed upon one side, a large pagar 
cemetery desecrated on the other. It was a work of many years 
and its beginning would seem to coincide with a very determinec 
effort to make of Rome the genuine capital of a Christian empire.* 

When Constantine entered Rome after the victory of the Milviai 
Bridge, he was already in his own way a convinced Christian, bu 
he was entering a pagan city. The Christian community of Rom 
was well-organised, effective, sure of itself, but it was decidedly < 
minority, and was very poorly represented among the ruling clas 
of senators. The more openly Christian Constantine became, thi 
more his policy aimed explicitly at the establishment of a Christiat 
empire, the more clearly also Rome stood out as the centre of th 
pagan resistance. It was most annoying, that just there, where h 
naturally wished to establish a magnificent Christian capital, h 
should find a complete lack of sympathy for his ideas.1® In th 
twenties, having conquered the East and made his position entireh 
secure, he set forward on a far more explicitly Christian policy 
and decided that the time had come to Christianise the capital. H 
needed to be reconciled with the senatorial class, without whom i 
was impossible to achieve his plan, but the reconciliation was t 
take place wholly on his own terms: the full acceptance by officia 
Rome of the new religion. The great occasion for all this was to b 
the celebration of his Vicennalia, to be held in Rome in July of 326 
He had just given the city her first Christian governor, Aciliu 


17 The Church and Infallibility, p. 158. 

18 For the building of St Peter’s see J. Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins, 7, j 

St Peter and the Vatican Excavations, pp. 195-211. nb 
19 a all this cf. A. Alf6ldi, The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome (Oxfor 
1948). 
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everus, and the unprecedented Christian building of the Vatican 
asilica was beginning to take shape. But the visit to Rome proved 
ghastly failure; everything went wrong, and the senators showed 
1emselves quite clearly to be as pagan as ever. Evidently Rome 
as not a suitable centre for Christendom, and consequently a 
ew centre would have to be built at once. 

Constantinople had already been begun, but on a modest scale. 
n 328 the range of the city wall was greatly enlarged, and then on 
ith May 330, the new and Christian Rome was solemnly con- 
ecrated. It had everything which the old Rome could boast of — 
even hills and fourteen districts, palaces and Hyppodrome and vast 
*hristian basilicas; all this, it is true did not come at once. Two of 
he hills remained outside the Constantinian walls and were only 
uter included, while the official dignity of the new city remained 
1 the fourth century beneath that of Old Rome. Nevertheless the 
ignificance of Constantine’s actions cannot be doubted: Con- 
tantinople was to be the Rome of the Christian world, while the 
Jid Rome on the Tiber could be left as a museum of the pagan 
ast, vastly impressive and highly privileged, but isolated and 
ractically ineffectual. And was not this arrangement pure gain 
rom every standpoint? Not only was the old Rome a most in- 
onvenient political capital for the fourth century empire, it was 
iso so very much out of things from the Christian point of view. 
iverything of importance, it might have been argued, was to be 
ound in the East in the Constantinian church — the great majority 
f the faithful, the ablest bishops and theologians, the new religious 
novements. Constantinople was the obvious place for future 
Shurch councils to meet and for Christendom to find its lasting 
entre. 

Constantine’s policy towards paganism, the reverse of his approach 
9 the Church, is well summed up in the following passage taken 
rom Alféldi. ‘Constantine closed the pagan sanctuaries in the East, 
me after another. He took away their treasures, and stripped them 
f their artistic ornaments, wherewith to embellish his new capital: 
¢ even demolished more than one of them. But at the same time 
he cults of the City of Rome remained completely untouched, so 
hat even his successors did not dare to withdraw this exceptional 
rivilege. We hear of pagan manifestations even on the death of 
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this first Christian Emperor. The reverse types of the coinage 0 
Rome quite unlike the other mints, do not show a single Christia1 
symbol; while here in Rome pagan symbolism occurs, even in th 
last years of Constantine . . . Thus Constantine left Rome as th 
‘museum’ of the great national past, though it was inseparabl 
connected with the deities of Olympus — but, at the same time, h 
made of his new capital the Rome of the Christian world’.”° 

Strange indeed! for there at the heart of the pagan museum ©: 
the Tiber lived the obscure head of the Church of Christ, Peter’ 
successor, while the shining new city on the Bosphorus was centres 
around the man who claimed to be the Thirteenth Apostle, th 
Universal Bishop. Was such a régime really likely to favour th 
claims of the See of Rome? Was Rome’s ‘civil greatness’ reall 
encouraging the growth of the papacy? The essentials of thi 
situation continued throughout the fourth century. The Emperor 
had abandoned Rome, but what few have realised is that the 
abandoned it not to the Popes but to the Senate, and that throughou 
the fourth century the Senate remained predominantly pagar 
Almost all the consuls of Constantine’s reign were pagans, and onl 
towards the close of the century did Christian senators becom 
really numerous. The Roman Senate was behind every attempt a 
pagan reaction up to and beyond the famous debate betwee 
Ambrose and Symmachus over the Altar of Victory. Symmachu: 
III Relatio expresses exactly the senatorial mentality, and th 
Senate dominated Rome. 

Roman Christians were of course a large and growing communit 
and new churches were opened in every pontificate. We know to 
of distinguished converts such as the aged professor of Rhetoric 
Victorinus, the account of whose conversion — as told by Augustin 
— gives a very good idea of the atmosphere of the city in the mi 
fourth century (cf. Confessions, VIII, 2). The Church was wel 
endowed and the popes enjoyed a dignified and enviable positiot 
as we are reminded by the oft-quoted gibe of the pagan Pretextatu 
prefect of the city, ‘Make me bishop of Rome, and I will tur 
Christian at once’. But this remark, made during the pontificate c 


*° A. Alfoldi, On the Foundation of Constantinople, A Few Notes, Journal of Rom 
Studies, XX XVII, 1947, p. 15. 
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Jamasus well into the second half of the century, suggests a pagan 
tistocracy still very sure of its position. Nevertheless it cannot 
e denied that the Christians were by then rapidly increasing in 
very stratum of society, and well before the middle of the fifth 
entury the majority of the senatorial class must have at least 
equiesced in the new religious allegiance. Pagan or Christian, it 
mained the chief power in Rome for another century, as is well 
hown by the trouble a senatorial majority, backing an anti-pope, 
ould make in the early sixth century pontificate of Symmachus. 
‘he days of the Senate were by then numbered, for their anti-Goth 
nd pro-imperial policy brought on the senatorial families the full 
ury of Witigis and Totila in the fierce wars of the mid sixth century. 
the class was ruined, and lost its influence; before the pontificate 
f Gregory the Great the Senate had ceased to exist,*4 and room 
yas at last left for the development of the temporal power of the 
apacy; in the age of Gregory there remained no other effective 
uthority in Rome. From then on circumstances may well have 
avoured the development of the temporal power, but it is quite 
lear that the papacy’s ecclesiastical authority had been fully and 
xplicitly formulated a century and more before Gregory’s time. 
We must return to the fourth century. The Constantinian theory 
f the Church-Empire, somewhat watered down, became the 
enerally accepted view of the Christian East, and it must be 
umbered as one of the fundamental forces making for an ultimate 
last-West schism. It baptised eternal Rome, equated Church and 
impire, and organising the Church on the model of the State 
entred it on Constantinople.?* The Third Canon of the Council 
f Constantinople in 381 and the twenty-eighth Canon of Chalcedon 
n 451, which Rome always refused to ratify and which constitute 
he foundation documents for the Eastern Schism, are the sure 
ruits of Constantinianism. The Third Canon of Constantinople 
eclared that ‘The Bishop of Constantinople shall have the privileges 


i Lécrivain, Le Sénat Romain depuis Diocleétien. 

2 Dr Kidd well summed up the Constantinian contribution as follows: ‘In short, 
uring all these years, Constantine ignored the papacy, and then left a legacy most 
yjurious to its prestige by raising up three influences adverse to it. They were (1) 
ie Court Bishops, (2) the Prince-Theologians, and (3) the see of Constantinople, 
hich, after forty years of Arianism, aspired to become New Rome in more than 
ame.’ The Roman Primacy, p. 46. 
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of honour after the bishop of Rome, because it is new Rome’. 
The twenty-eighth Canon of Chalcedon went further: 

‘We, following in all respects the rules of the holy fathers and 
recognising the canon of the 150 most religious fathers (of Con- 
stantinople, 381) just recited, do also define and vote for the same 
things respecting the privileges of the most holy church of Con- 
stantinople, new Rome. For to the throne of the elder Rome, 
because that was the imperial city, the fathers naturally rendered 
the first honours; and moved by the same consideration, the 15¢ 
most religious bishops assigned equal honours to the most holy 
throne of new Rome, judging with reason that the city which is 
honoured with the government and senate, and enjoys equal 
privileges with the elder royal Rome, should also be magnified 
like her in ecclesiastical matters, being second after her. . .’8 

Here the Church of old Rome is by no means denied honour, on 
the contrary it is given the primacy, but only because it is the Church 
of the first Imperial city. In these canons, the idea that the Church 
of Rome’s pre-eminence derives from Rome’s ‘civic greatness 
makes its first appearance; but what is to be noted is that they were 
firmly rejected by the papacy, because they gave an untraditiona! 
interpretation of Church order and minimised the Roman primacy. 
It is probable that in the very year after the Council of Constantinople 
a Roman Synod published the Decretum Gelasianum a confident 
statement of the ordering of the Church according to apostolicity. 
not civil greatness. It is clear at least that decrees appealing to the 
latter did anything but fortify the papal position. In passing, it may 
be noted that the attempt of the Decretum Gelasianum to explair 
the whole ordering of the Church on apostolic principles can hardly 
be maintained historically. Otherwise why should Alexandriz 
precede Antioch and why did not Corinth have a more importan’ 
position? Evidently the general regional and jurisdictional arrange 
ment of the Church largely followed the norms of the size anc 
civic importance of towns in this as in subsequent periods. Ther 
was a tendency in the East to cloak this with apostolic claims 


*8 The two canons are cited from Giles, op. cit., p- 130 and p. 317. It is to be note 
that this canon of Chalcedon was voted at the very end of the council (October 31 
when most of the bishops had already left; it was signed by 184 bishops. Six day 
previously there were over 600 signatures for the definition of Faith (Kidd, Histor 
of the Church, Ill, pp. 327, 333). : 
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uch for instance as the legend of St Andrew’s apostolate at Con- 
tantinople. This reflects but does not invalidate Rome’s far older 
nd better based claim to apostolic authority. 

The Eusebian theory of the Christian Empire cut little ice in the 
Vest, where the approach to the conversion of the old order remained 
auch more sober. Of course the old hatred of the persecutor largely 
isappeared—though more than a trace of it can still be found in 
he fifth century in Salvian— and among cultured Christians, like 
rudentius, a real love of Rome took its place. But this was a feeling 
imited both in the range of its holders and its content. Most 
rdinary people of the time had very little reason to love the Empire, 
vhich appeared to them as both horribly exacting and fantastically 
nefficient. Moreover, as we have in part seen, the old Roman 
radition remained linked in the West with both the theory and the 
ractice of paganism. Even in the fifth century, after the fall of 
tome in 410, Christians were faced with the charge —and one 
yhich had to be taken seriously — that such disasters were due to 
he abandonment of the old Roman religion. Prudentius, the 
thristian Roman, could say of Julian the Apostate, ‘Perfidus ille 
Jeo, quamvis non perfidus urbi (orbi)’; that is to say that Julian’s 
etrayal of Christianity was not a betrayal of the Empire. Linked 
$ paganism was with the Roman thing, Symmachus’ rhetorical 
juestion was not easily answered: “Romanae religiones ad Romana 
fa non pertinent?’ Hence it is not surprising that the characteristic 
Yhristian view in the West was that of St Augustine who faced up 
0 the fall of Rome and substituted for the Roma Aeterna of Virgil 
nd (in Christian dress) Eusebius the Civitas Dei unlinked to 
smporal empire.*4 This was again not a viewpoint likely to result 
1 the exaltation of the church of the imperial city. Only much later 
a the West did there develop a real mystique of the Empire, in the 
ar-off days of the dark and middle ages when all the burden of late 
mperial bureaucracy and the shame of its entertainments were 
orgotten, and the men of the new nations looked wistfully back 
m a departed glory but half comprehended. 

As we see then both in East and West the Christian attitude to 
tome, city and empire, vastly changed in the century following the 
Ailvian Bridge, but in neither did the new attitude favour the 


Cf. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture. 
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growth of belief in the primacy of the Roman Church, and her 
position in the first half of the fourth century caught between a 
pagan old Rome and a Christian Constantinian new Rome was 
certainly unenviable. In the second half of the century the outlook 
was less wholly unfavourable; the Empire was divided in two fot 
most of the time, and an emperor in the West certainly tended to 
pay more attention to the bishop of Rome than an emperor in 
Byzantium. Nevertheless it cannot be said that circumstances were 
really very advantageous, in spite of the Rescripts of Valentinian ] 
(367) and Gratian (378) on the jurisdiction of the Roman see. To 
these may be added a third issued by Valentinian III in 445;°° the 
three together appear to provide one of the key pieces of evidence 
in the civil greatness theory. Of Gratian’s rescript Dr Kidd wrote 
that ‘this was a great step forward in the growth of papal authority. 
but it was no recognition of inherent spiritual rights. On the contrary 
the new jurisdiction was both created and annexed to the Romar 
See by the civil power’.?® Over Valentinian III’s decree he is quite 
triumphant; it was ‘the crowning proof that the papacy of Rome — 
as distinct from the primacy of the Apostolic See in Christendom — 
is the creation of the State’.?” But this is surely a complete mis. 
interpretation of the facts. There is no evidence whatever that the 
emperors did other than give civil recognition to previou: 
ecclesiastical decisions, and these in their turn were regulating 
traditional custom according to the needs of the day. We knoy 
little about Valentinian I’s decree, but Ambrose quotes one sentencs 
of it: ‘It is not my business to judge between bishops.’ That doe: 
not suggest that the emperor was thinking to create a new juris 
diction on his own authority. As for Gratian’s rescript, it was mad 
in response to the request of a Roman synod and it is quite incon 
ceivable that a synod of Damasus expected of the Emperor mor 
than a civil confirmation of a Church decision. E. Giles sums uy 
the case with the words ‘the young Christian emperor gives civi 
force to a decision of the Pope and his council’;28 and Caspa 
roundly remarked of the rescript that ‘it simply does not belong te 


°5 The first is lost; the other two are to be found in Giles, op. cit. . 127-8 and 287-§ 
26 B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church, Il, p. 319 (Oxfonh. woah): gatemsnee : 
27 Tbid., III, pp. 358-9. 

28 E. Giles, op. cit., p. 129. 
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he story of the doctrine of the primacy’.2® If the Emperor had 
eally been granting jurisdiction in his own right, it might be 
difficult to explain why he should give it to the bishops of Rome — 
always very hard to control — and not to someone closer at hand, 
such as the bishop of Milan or Ravenna. Moreover if these edicts 
had been understood as imperial grants of jurisdiction to the Popes, 
they would have been worse than useless as far as the papacy was 
-oncerned, because in its struggle with the claims of Constantinople 
and in all the Roman documents of the period never-ending stress 
is laid on the authority of apostolicity; recognition of this by the 
emperor might be useful, any suggestion of a grant of jurisdiction 
could only be harmful; it would be to play into the hands of the 
see of Constantinople. It was by then absolutely clear that Rome’s 
position would not be strengthened, but weakened, by a delegated 
jurisdiction. 

The decree of Valentinian III is anything but ‘the crowning proof 
that the papacy at Rome is the creation of the State’ ; it is the clearest 
recognition of Pope Leo’s authority to do what he had already 
done, that is override the decisions of a local council and settle 
the affairs of the Church in Gaul in the most decisive sort of way; 
Valentinian is even careful to remark that ‘this same sentence 
(against St Hilary) would have been valid through the Gauls without 
imperial sanction; for what is not allowed in the Church to the 
authority of so great a pontiff (as Leo)?’ How could one say more 
clearly that the Imperial rescript is merely the civil backing up of 
independent ecclesiastical authority? It may be answered that the 
point is precisely this civil enforcing of the papal claims, which 
would otherwise never have been admitted by the Church at large. 
But not only is it untrue that papal jurisdiction would otherwise 
have been unrecognised (even in Gaul, in the case of St Hilary, 
no one seemed to question Leo’s right to act in his rather high- 
handed way), but it is nothing less than absurd to imagine that in 
the middle of the fifth century imperial authority was capable of 
enforcing anything in the West, and it was certainly quite impotent 
‘to rivet a papal autocracy on the Western Empire by the whole 
force of the Civil Law’.2° Whatever either Valentinian or Leo may 


29 Geschichte des Papsttums, 1, p. 486; quoted in Eliche Martin, III, p. 486. 
0B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church, Ill, p. 358. 
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have desired, they just could not do it. The imperial court at Ravenna 
could well publish grandiloquently phrased decrees, but they meant 
remarkably little. Only thirty years after Valentinian’s decree 
Odovacar brought the series of Western puppet emperors to an end. 
We may conclude that whatever created the papacy at Rome i 
certainly was not the State of Gratian or Valentinian II, and yet 
they were the only emperors who can be cited at all in favour of an 
erastian explanation of the papacy. We are now in a position, ] 
think, to appreciate at its exact worth a passage from F. W. Puller 
which Dr Kidd quotes at the conclusion of his discussion of 
Valentinian III’s rescript in his Roman Primacy. ‘There is nothing 
more absolutely certain in the history of the Church than that the 
papal jurisdiction, outside the suburbicarian provinces, mainly 
arose out of the legislation of the State. Erastianism begot it; anc 
forgery developed it.’*4 

Certainly these rescripts show a more favourable attitude towards 
the papacy than was apparent in the first half of the fourth century 
but their importance, theoretical or practical, should not be 
exaggerated. The period during which they carried any weight a’ 
all was a quite limited one, and within that period anyone whc 
knows something of the workings of late imperial administratior 
will not be inclined to exaggerate their effect. Their carriage wa: 
anyway limited and concerned only judicial procedure; it is typica 
of the way their significance has been distorted that F. W. Pulle 
has tried to make them explain the /egislative activity of the pope: 
of the period, that is say the first known decretals: ‘It was in th 
time of Damasus that the State made the pope Patriarch of th 
West, and it was in the time of Damasus’ successor Siricius that the 
first decretal epistle, having force of law anywhere outside th 
suburbicarian region, was issued . . . (nevertheless) Pope Siriciu 
and his successors were, as it would seem, ashamed to base thei 
asserted legislative authority on the constitutions of the Emperors . . 
They laid stress on their vague claim to be successors of St Pete 
in his chair’.3? As Abbot Butler has pointed out,®* Siricius refers t 
earlier decretals of Liberius which have in fact not survived, bu 


*1 The Roman Primacy, p. 128, the quotation is from Puller’s The Primitive Saint 
and the See of Rome, p. 196. 

32 B. W. Fuller, op. cit., p. 181. 

8 In the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1953, p. 353. 
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yhether or not Siricius was doing something new there is absolutely 
© reason to explain it in terms of a ‘patriarchal power’ allegedly 
eceived from Gratian and Valentinian; it is misleading to speak 
f a patriarchate of the West at all for this period, and how it could 
ave been created by the emperor without provoking opposition 
r even drawing the slightest comment is not easy to imagine. 

The general circumstances of the second half of the fourth century 
ontinued somewhat adverse to the wide influence of the Roman 
ee. All through the years preceding the sack of Rome in 410 the 
opes were living in an illustrious but pagan backwater of the Empire 
ar away from the true centres of political and civil life. The heart 
yf the Empire was still far away in the East, while in the West the 
quivalent to Constantinople was not Rome but Milan, Treves or 
Ravenna. As Miss Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins remark ‘In the 
ourth century the centre of gravity in Italian affairs had moved 
way from Rome to the north, to Milan and Ravenna’.*+ These 
vere the new political centres, and as the ecclesiastical world did 
end to model itself on the imperial, they became also Church 
entres, and we find temporary quasi-patriarchates centred on both 
sities.*° The influence of the Church of Milan was of course greatly 
ncreased by its great bishop St Ambrose, whose personality quite 
»vershadowed that of the contemporary popes. Milan was the chief 
entre of Christianity in the West at that time, both politically and 
sulturally. One cannot read St Augustine’s account of his Roman 
und Milanese periods without feeling that in one city the general 
utmosphere was pagan, in the other Christian. And yet the second 
nalf of the fourth century — the pontificates of Damasus (366-384) 
and Siricius (384-399) — was a time of considerable and character- 
stic papal activity. It is the age of the first surviving decretals, of 
busy synods, of the regular use of the title ‘the apostolic see’, and 
of the very important Decretum Gelasianum, now widely recognised 
as being the work of a council of Damasus in 382.°° Indeed 
historically it does not seem possible to differentiate between the 
papacy in Leo’s time and the late fourth century papacy of Damasus 
4 Op. cit., p. 241. 

5 J.-R. Palanque even goes so far as to say that at the end of the fourth century the 
Church of Milan was tending towards ’une sorte de primatie d’Occident’, Fliche 


Martin, Ill, p. 472. 
6 As by C. H. Turner, Caspar, Kidd, Chapman and Jalland. 
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and Siricius. Leo of course was a distinguished theologian who 
expressed himself at far greater length than his predecessors. But 
the papacy, which he spoke of and believed in, is already most 
clearly revealed in the letters and activities of fifty years before. 
Fully admitting development in the doctrine of the primacy and in 
the consciousness of all that the papacy meant, it must nevertheless 
be held that there was in fact very little development between 
Damasus and Leo. If the claims of the latter are held unacceptable. 
so must be those of the former, even though less fully and theologic- 
ally expressed. And this is widely understood; it explains the 
impossible attempt to find no less than the institution of a Western 
Patriarchate in the decrees of Valentinian I and Gratian. In fact 
whatever may explain the ‘papal’ activity of Damasus and Siricius, 
it is certainly not secular influence. The emperors away in the north 
were little interested in them; the dominant religious influence in 
the West was that of St Ambrose, whose relations with Rome 
were none too warm; the city itself had still a strong pagan tone 
and was ruled by men of the Symmachus type; and, finally, papal 
life was not made easier by disputed elections, antipopes and much 
other regrettable strife within the Christian Roman community. 
It should be noted here that some, either despairing of the 
‘civil greatness’ theory or as a complement to the latter, have 
maintained almost the exact antithesis, namely that the See of 
Rome was greatly helped in the fourth and fifth centuries by its 
distance from the imperial court. This, they say, gave freedom of 
action to the popes and so of course contributed to (and even 
explains) the growth of papal authority. Here indeed is the deter- 
mination to have one’s cake and eat it! Yet we may fully agree 
that it was advantageous to the Popes’ allotted task of defending 
the purity of doctrine and the essential independence of the Church 
that they were none too near the emperors.®” But it did not as suck 
contribute to the importance of their see. What benefit it gave 
them was shared by the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage 


” Abbot Butler writes on this point that ‘It was certainly of the utmost advantag 
to the Bishop of Rome that his see was geographically remote from the seat of Empire 
and that Rome was not even the centre of imperial administration in the West or i 
Italy. But Salmon does not appear to notice that it is not entirely plausible to attribut 
Rome’s primacy first to the civil greatness of Rome (at a time when the Empire wa 
pagan and persecuting) and then to the civil insignificance of Rome (at a time wher 
the Empire was orthodox).’ (The Church and Infallibility, p. 195.) 
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id all the most insignificant dioceses in the world. It could only 
> advantageous to their authority if linked with one at least of 
vo other conditions, both of which were absent at Rome, but 
ot for instance at Alexandria. One was full local support; the 
ther, greatness of character in the bishop. It may at least be doubted 
hether the popes of the fourth century had either. There was no 
ope prior to Leo comparable in stature with Ambrose of Milan, 
megory or Chrysostom of Constantinople, Athanasius or Cyril 
f Alexandria. Without commanding personality or a great position 
| their own civic society, the natural effect on the bishops of Rome 
f distance from the centre of the Empire should have been rather 
) give to their church a character of provincial mediocrity; if it 
id not, it was because the popes of the period were not creating 
n institution but inheriting it, and because lack of personal stature 
as more than made up for by a full consciousness of authority, 
n authority depending on nothing less than divine and apostolic 
stitution. 

The fifth century presented far more favourable opportunities 
yr the wide influence of the Roman See. Paganism was greatly 
eakened and the Emperors no longer gave effective leadership 
ven to Italy. The effect of the barbarian invasions and the 
mnsequent disruption of normal ecclesiastical organization in 
any parts of the West was to make the whole Church more 
onscious of its need and dependence on the Apostolic See. But 
uite clearly such circumstances at such a time could not begin 
» explain the existence of the papacy; all they did was to give an 
ccasion in which capable popes like Innocent I and Leo the Great 
ould exercise more direct and continuous influence on the Church 
ian their predecessors. The possibility of such activity in troubled 
mes presupposes an authority already established and accepted. 
t least the civil greatness of Rome no longer existed to throw an 
naginary lustre upon the Church of the eternal city. On the con- 
‘ary, it was now the Church, in the person of St Leo, which protected 
1e city from the invasion of the Huns. The Church of Rome was 
ever more sure of itself, and of Leo’s awareness of the plenitude 
f his authority there can be no possible doubt. In his doctrine and 
stions the essentials of the papacy of every later age are explicitly 
vealed. 
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So-we come then to the term of our study. I have not tried t 
evaluate the development of Christian thought and practice wit 
regard to the See of Rome through these centuries. What I hav 
attempted to show is that at least the civil greatness of the city o 
Rome neither in the period of the persecutions nor in that of th 
Christian Empire can possibly explain such development; an 
that, on the contrary, circumstances of all kinds were for the mo: 
part decidedly unfavourable to any such thing. Far from the Papac 
being an erastian growth, we have discovered two principle 
governing the ordering of ecclesiastical organization in thes 
centuries. One principle was that of conformity with the state an 
the acceptance of erastianism, the other was that of apostolicit 
and ecclesiastical independence. It may be fitting to end this stud 
with two quotations from documents of a somewhat later da 
which express well enough the principles at stake.*® 

Both are comments on the twenty-eighth Canon of Chalcedor 
the supreme expression of a civil greatness theory of Church orde: 
The first is of the seventh or eighth century, and shows where th 
erastian view was bound to lead. ‘It must be understood that th 
Fathers gave the second place to the church of Constantinop! 
because at that time the old Rome was also the capital of th 
Empire . . . Now that by the will of God this city (Constantinopk 
is the sole capital, it has a clear title to the first place.’ The secon 
is from St Methodius’ Slavonic version of the Nomocanon, as 
stands, a ninth century law book. In its theological appeal from a 
imperial to an apostolic view of the Church it expresses what 
also the only tenable historical explanation of the primacy of tt 
Roman See. ‘It is not true, as this Canon states, that the hol 
Fathers gave the primacy to old Rome because it was the capit: 
of the Empire; it is from on high, from divine grace, that th 
primacy drew its origin. Because of the intensity of his faith Pete 
the first of the Apostles, was addressed in these words by our Lor 
Jesus Christ himself: “Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my sheep”. Th: 
is why in hierarchical order Rome holds the pre-eminent plac 
and is the first See. That is why the privileges of old Rome a: 
eternally immovable, and that is the view of all the churches.’ 


*8 Quoted by Abbot Butler, The Church and Infallibility, pp. 209 and 210. 
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by 
BASIL DE WINTON, C.S.Sp. 


HAT are we to make of the Reformation? The easy way out is to 
umn the Reformers and all their works. But this approach is 
nbarrassed, not only by the state of Catholic Europe at the time, 
it also by the fact that we now find ourselves doing some of the 
eformers work and are aware of the limitations of Counter- 
eformation theology. 

No doubt an over simple black and white interpretation of events 
dead enough. But we have still not come to terms with the 
eformers and decided our relation to them. Yet if our interests 
ein any way the same, in all honesty we must do so. It is necessary 
th for ourselves if we are to understand what we are doing at 
esent, and for Protestantism if our attitude is to appear intelligible. 
is all very well to confess our share of responsibility for the 
eformation. But what was asked of the Church? Was it simply 
e removal of scandals and the more efficient functioning of the 
isting set-up, or was it something quite different, as the most 
nificant movements within the Church to-day are in their own 
ay different? And if so, should we not say clearly that though 
e Reformers made shipwreck of the Faith, they were very much 
mcerned with real problems, and their misfortune was to be the 
‘st actors in a ‘re-formation’ which was eventually to effect the 
e of the whole Church? It is no answer to condemn their doctrinal 
travagances, as if that relieved us of all further responsibility to 
scover what they were really trying to do, and to say that they 
ere used by unprincipled men out for wealth and power. Some- 
ing still remains of their work which needs more respect and 
eper understanding. 

Perhaps then we can try to approach the problem in another way. 
Last century saw the beginning of a movement which has changed 
e whole character of church life and has had a profound effect, 
»t only upon Catholicism, but upon Protestantism as well. Turning 
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away from the ancient régime, the Church began to accept the ne 
industrial mass society as the lump to be leavened. From the 
change of direction have come all the most fruitful movements i 
the Church in modern times: the social encyclicals, liturgical reforn 
Catholic Action and the lay apostolate, the new interest in Hol 
Scripture, and in theology the development of the doctrine of th 
Mystical Body, a fuller treatment of the Ministry, and of the Mas 
as eucharist and sacrifice. All these things have aimed at the achieve 
ment of an integral Catholic society in modern terms, the fir: 
Catholic society to be characterised by an adult laity and to bei 
fact world wide. 

Now let us go back to the Protestant Reformation of the sixteent 
century. We see that it also was co-terminous with a profoun 
shift in the centre of gravity of society, and that in a remarkabl 
way the interests of the Church were the same as in our day: Liturgy 
the open Bible, the status of the Christian layman, the nature c 
the Church, the relation of capital and labour. Not that these wer 
new interests, but that they had a new urgency in view of cor 
temporary social and economic changes. And we see in the countrie 
where these changes were most violent these problems receivin 
their solution in an integral Protestant society which, it seems, : 
the first Christian society to achieve what we are calling — for th 
purposes of this note — an ‘adult’ status for the laity as a whole. Whe 
truth there is in this statement — and I would only claim that 
am talking about something and not about nothing —is quit 
independent of the truth or falsity of Protestant doctrine and it 
practical consequences. Some such picture surely imposes itsel 
How was it then that in the sixteenth century the movement brok 
away from the Church? Largely, no doubt, because of politic 
forces, the characters of the chief actors and the novelty of tt 
theological issues. But where do we find among those who wet 
not carried away any really adequate proposals to render the wor 
of the Reformers superfluous? There were the reforming cardinal 
but their failure to achieve anything rather proves our point, an 
we may doubt whether their theology was always equal to th 
occasion, for instance in the cases of Contarini and Pole. And tt 
Marian restoration seems pitifully negative in a situation in whic 
only such vigorous thought and action as we have seen in the la 
hundred years, could have spoken to the condition of the Reformer 
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It is no help to say that had the extremists not run away with 
vents there would have been a truly Catholic solution in the course 
f time. What we are concerned with is the nature of the solution 
hich the societies that underwent the Protestant Reform stood in 
eed of. The fact remains that the Counter-Reformation ran on 
ther lines and to us seems as incomplete as an answer to — Protes- 
antism — as it does to the problems of contemporary society. 

To give an example. The Council of Trent condemned the 
roposition that the Ministry of the New Testament is a ‘mere’ 
uinistry of the Word. The operative word here is ‘mere’. And no 
atholic will question the truth of the proposition. But it remains 
rue at the same time that the ministry is in some sense a ministry 
f the Word, though much more beside. It is of the nature of such 
fficial condemnations of false teaching to confine themselves to 
ne condemnation of what is false, thus ensuring the maximum 
berty of thought. But where was there heard at the time that 
readth of treatment of the Ministry which we would expect to-day? 
\t least it did not pass into ordinary currency, for to judge by some 
f our text books you might think that the priest was little more 
nan, in Manning’s phrase, “a machine for saying Mass’. 

The emphasis on the Sacrifice of the Mass to the detriment of the 
Aass as Eucharist is too well known to comment on, as also is the 
nbalanced presentation of moral theology—I am_ thinking 
specially of the late Pére Demans, 0.P.’s criticisms in his com- 
1entary on De Prudentia in the ‘Editions des Jeunes’ of the Summa. 
nd where do we find in the Counter-Reformation a concern for 
ne liturgical problems faced by the Reformers. There is no really 
resh approach to the liturgy until our own day. But was there 
owhere need of one before? It would be instructive to relate 
turgical reform to social change. It may be that the inequality of 
ocial development between the different states of Europe is one 
f the most important keys to the disaster of the Reformation. 
jurope was undergoing a fundamental social upheaval; but in this 
rst stage all the forces made for disunity and economic diversity. 
‘o-day nationally and economically we all virtually belong to one 
orld and in acting for any part the Church is acting for the whole. 

But perhaps more fundamental than anything else is the doctrine 
f man that emerged at the Reformation. It would be a mistake 
imply to label it individualism and not examine it further. Luther’s 
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‘Full Stature of a Christian Man’ is remarkable, not so much for 
its doctrinal extravagance, as for its expression of a fresh awareness 
that the layman’s participation in the Christian life should be ‘an 
adult participation and with an adult reaction to affairs. It is not 
the layman’s vocation to be a pseudo-monk. The fullness of his 
co-operation in the divine economy requires intelligent and informed 
initiative, something more than merely passive and complacent 
obedience to directives.’ This quotation comes from a recent review 
by a Catholic theologian of a book on the place of the layman in 
the Church. Melchior Cano doubted whether a layman could be a 
proper Christian. And St Francois de Sales’s attempt to found an 
active order of nuns was considered undesirable. 

In all this, however, there is one major issue which has not been 
faced. It may be said that the modern world is the product of false 
teaching, and as such should be condemned. But how far is a given 
society the immediate product of ideas and how far are the ideas 
the result of a kind of interior economic and social pressure. We 
must not be driven into a too simple ‘either . . . or’. The answer is 
to be found in both, and up to now we have thought too much 
about the former and not enough about the latter. It has been the 
work of the Church during the last one hundred years to open the 
way for a Catholic solution of those problems which first pressed 
upon us four hundred years ago and to which Protestantism sought 
to give an answer. If this is true then we seem to have reached a 
point when the history of these centuries begins to make sense, 
where we can understand our position and be understood, because 
for the first time we are speaking about the same things. But this 
calls for a new assessment of the situation by historians, theologians 
and students of the liturgy. The work has been begun, but as yet 
it is piecemeal, unco-ordinated and largely unaware of itself. This 
note has been written in the hope that those qualified may attempt 
that work. For if we cannot adopt some such attitude towards the 
last four hundred years of Church history, what attitude can we 
adopt? And above all, what can we say then of the last one hundred 
years and their relation to the earlier period? We need to know 
But, on the other hand, if we can follow this line of thought, shoule 
we not bring it out into the light of day and follow it with joy anc 
accept its consequences? 
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t Cyprian: The Lapsed, The Unity of the Catholic Church. Ancient 
hristian Writers XXV. Translated and annotated by M. Bévenot, s.J. 


rhe Newman Press and Longmans, Green) 21s. net. (18s. net on standing 
rder.) 


‘HESE two treatises (or, rather, sermons; cf. Fr Bévenot’s note on the 
jord tractatus, p. 114) are the first works of St Cyprian to appear in this 
aluable series. Their editor is in the first rank of Cyprianic scholarship 
nd his work St Cyprian’s ‘De Unitate’ chap. iv in the Light of the Manu- 
cripts may prove to mark an epoch in the textual criticism of the second 
reatise. The present volume is a work of haute vulgarisation which will 
nable the interested reader to appreciate St Cyprian’s reactions to a 
ractical and a theoretical problem of his own day and, in due measure, 
f every period of the Church’s history. The De Lapsis faces the problem 
f the discipline and reconciliation of those who had faltered in the 
erce persecution under Decius. The De Unitate points to the visible 
nity of the Church militant as the divinely guaranteed answer to all 
eresies and schisms. 

After a short introduction Fr Bévenot gives a translation of the two 
reatises, followed by fifty pages of notes and an index. The Introduction 
icludes some wise words on Cyprian’s style: “Cyprian will pile words 
ne on top of another, regardless of the nuances between his synonyms, 
t else he shapes a lapidary dictum — which may sound good, but will 
ot always stand up to close analysis. The general effect is powerful, and 
is thought reveals itself as strong and often beautiful. But given this 
enre of writing, it is particularly dangerous to isolate particular sentences 
r phrases from their context, or to build up a system from such phrases 
athered from disparate contexts and call it Cyprian’s “thought”.’ In 
nite of this danger, however, it remains a fascinating, if delicate, task 
) try to see through St Cyprian’s varying and highly individual Christian 
1inking to the common faith and convictions of the Church of his day. 
he notes, whether justifying details of translation or dealing with the 
ibject matter, are of the excellent quality which we should expect from 
reir author. 

In an age so concerned as our own with ‘ecumenical’ problems the 
e Unitate is naturally of peculiar interest. Fr Bévenot remains faithful 
y the view that the two versions of chapter iv are both from St Cyprian’s 
wn hand, and that the so-called ‘Primacy Version’ is the earlier of the 
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two. He holds that the other version does not represent a change in St 
Cyprian’s mind on the subject of the Papacy, but is due to the fact that 
‘Rome was reading more into’ the Primacy Version than he himself had 
intended: ‘In speaking of the “primacy of Peter’? or of “the Chair of 
Peter”, Cyprian was not thinking specifically of Rome, but literally of 
Peter and of the unity which Christ intended for his Church when he 
founded it on Peter, and which Novatian was destroying’. Few of us have 
as good a right as Fr Bévenot to our own opinions about Cyprian’s 
thought. But I would venture to suggest to him that the question is not 
precisely whether he ‘held that the Pope possessed universal jurisdiction’ 
(p. 7), but whether the Primacy Text implies that the Papacy is the 
necessary centre of unity. That it was held at Rome to imply at least 
that would be admitted by Fr Bévenot (p. 7). It seems probable that it 
was read in the same sense in the following century by St Optatus and 
St Jerome. Is it possible that the Primacy Text, drawing upon the communis 
sensus of the Christianity of Cyprian’s environment, was in fact pregnant 
with an implication which Cyprian had not himself realized and which 
he sought to evade when, at the time of the ‘second edition’, this 
implication would have embarrassed him in his dispute with Rome over 
schismatical baptisms? 

It should be added that Fr Bévenot’s notes pay a great deal of attention 
to Cyprian’s Biblical quotations, which are important for the history 
of the Old Latin versions of the Scriptures. 


The Bridge, a Year Book of Judaeo-Christian Studies, Vol. I (1955) 
Vol. II (1956-7). Edited by John M. Oesterreicher. Published for the 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, Seton Hall University, by Pantheor 
Books Inc. 


THE purpose of these volumes is to spread knowledge and promot 
understanding between Christians and Jews. Their contents includ 
theological studies, essays on questions relevant to the historical relation 
between the Church and Judaism, and reviews of books. As the presen 
reviewer had the privilege of contributing to the first volume of th 
series, it may be seemly to concentrate here on the second volume, which 
we are glad to note, is able to begin with an act of gratitude for the mam 
encouragements received from readers both Jewish and Christian, en 
couragements which ‘give us assurance that what we called a “venture o 
love’”’ was indeed so welcomed’. 

The new volume contains a really excellent article by Father Alexande 
Jones, of Upholland, on the word of God as ‘seed’, i.e. as pregnant witl 
life and the potentiality of development. Father Jones’s theme may b 
stated in his own words as follows: ‘The Word of God in biblical though 
reveals. It reveals whether by creation or by more direct instructior 
which breaks in upon man from without. For the Greek, the Worc 
logos, was the inner order and reason determining the self-revealin 
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smos, whether a personal God was to be thought of or no. It was not 
, it could not be so for the Israel of old with its deep sense of the otherness 
God, a sense we Christians inherit. Pantheistic thinking was as alien 
the ancient people of God as it is to us. The Word . . . became more 
id more articulate: the voice of creation was reinforced by the voice 
the Law, the voice of the Law by the tongues of the prophets and of 
€ inspired scribes. Finally, the notion of the Word reached a stage 
yond which it could not go unless in truth it appeared in person upon 
rth. At this stage Israel stops, the Church goes on’ (p. 30). On this 
atement I would only comment that, for the Christian, the Church is 
rael come into its own by receiving the Word in its full self-revelation. 
The editor contributes a most useful essay on the Community of 
umran, which may be warmly recommended for its sober evaluation of 
¢ bearing of the Dead Sea scrolls on the problems of Christian origins. 
ather Joseph N. Moody has a similarly valuable contribution on the 
reyfus case, while Father Edward H. Flannery discusses the failure of 
Ecumenical Assembly at Evanston to include any reference to Israel’s 
e. Judaism’s) part in the Christian hope. Father William Keller, having 
salt with the Nazi massacre of the Jews in Volume I, here describes the 
ory of anti-semitism in the Soviet Union, while Mr John J. Bracken 
stigates an absurd book purporting to disclose the communistic efforts 
> those he calls ‘Khazar Jews’. The volume includes illustrations of 
pstein’s 1926 and 1952 statues of the Madonna and Child, together with 
review of the distinguished sculptor’s autobiography. This enumeration 
y no means exhausts the list of contents of a volume which seeks with 
markable success to combine truth with charity and is, one feels, 
spired on nearly every page by its editor’s burning desire to promote 
lightened and understanding love between Christians and Jews. One 
in but congratulate him on a great editorial achievement and look 
ward to the volumes yet to come in a series that has set itself such a 
fty standard and has so faithfully lived up to it. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


ichard of St Victor; Selected Writings on Contemplation. Translated 
ith an Introduction and Notes by Clare Kirchberger. Pp. 269 (Faber 
id Faber) 21s. 


LICHARD OF ST VicToR’ is probably best known to English readers as 
ie source for a number of the ideas and phrases used by the author of 
he Cloud of Unknowing. His works have, naturally, a somewhat different 
saring. He is the doctor who ‘planned a new branch of theology which 
as since become a recognized division of theology, “ascetical and 
ystical”,’ while the English author speaks on the more intimate plane 
f direction where reasoned argument and systematisation have less 
mtrol. In a sense it is true to say that The Cloud is the fruit of Richard’s 
ork of some 200 years earlier, even though between them there stands 
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the whole tree of scholastic and mystical achievement in the thirteent 
and fourteenth centuries. For this, and for a multitude of other reason 
we are grateful that Faber and Miss Kirchberger have enabled us to read 
in the series Classics of the Contemplative Life, these selections fror 
Benjamin Minor, Benjamin Major, and other lesser works of Richard’ 
such as De Quatuor Gradibus Violentae Caritatis. 

Richard’s writing does not lend itself to selection. His view that ma: 
may be contemplative at all stages of his existence, even the sensory} 
and that it is man as a whole who offers himself for the final ‘excessu: 
which takes place through the ‘intelligentia simplex’, is reflected in th 
mutual dependence of all the parts of his treatises. To attempt to ‘brea 
him down’ is largely to destroy the usefulness of his ‘cursus’. It is therefor 
very much to Miss Kirchberger’s credit that she succeeds in representin 
and keeping together both the disciplinary and the more properly mysticé 
and sublime aspects of Richard’s work. No doubt this is partly due t 
the considerable space she allots to Benjamin Minor from which we at 
given forty-five chapters (almost all in toto) out of eighty-seven, as com 
pared with forty-two chapters from Benjamin Major, a work twice é 
long again. The first is more practical, more manageable, and close 
knit, besides taking care of the development strictly speaking, while ii 
successor enlarges and systematizes the same ideas, adding a great dea 
translated by Miss Kirchberger, on the higher reaches of contemplatio1 

Prefixed to the selections is a valuable 70 page essay by the translate 
which, among other things, gives a sketch of Richard’s life and of tt 
early career of the canons of St Victor; sets him in the context of mediev. 
theological studies (with his predecessor, Hugh of St Victor, especial 
in mind); and, above all, shows his relation to the mystical tradition « 
Dionysius the Areopagite. He is shown to be a central figure in th 
development of Western mystical theology, and his influence, ‘outstandin; 
in England, is said to be: ‘immensely important in that he transmitte 
the relevant ideas of Denis and presented them in form which his successo 
assimilated.’ ‘Successors’ including St Bonaventure, the Rhinelan 
mystics, and St John of the Cross. The text used is from Migne, the be 
available pending the critical edition of all Richard’s works by Pé 
Chatillon. The book will be an invaluable help both for students « 
medieval history interested in its mystical development, and for tho: 
who find pleasure and profit in reading the always lively, if occasional 
involved, thoughts of one who was a true contemplative himself, and tl 
master of many others. DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


Contemporary European Philosophy by I. M. Bochénski. Translated fro: 
the German by Donald Nicholl and Karl Aschenbrenner. Pp. xviii - 
326 (University of California Press and Cambridge University Press.) 

PERHAPS you have somewhere come across a reference to, say, Nicol 
Hartmann and you decide you would like to know more about h 
philosophical views. Well, all you have to do is look him up in |] 
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3ochénski’s book where you will find a concise account of the system of 
his German ‘philosopher of being’. This, of course, will not tell you 
very much but you will at least learn which of Hartmann’s books would 
9€ most worth your time and effort in reading at first hand. Should you 
30 on and read Hartmann’s works it is quite possible that you will conclude 
hat his meaning of the term Spirit, for instance, is somewhat different 
than what Fr Bochénski led you to think. 

The practical value of this book lies not so much in Fr Bochénski’s 
evaluations and criticisms of the various systems of contemporary 
philosophy, for these are all too brief and at times superficial, but in its 
overall coverage and compact presentation. The first chapter is a beginner’s 
outline of some of the agonizing problems which have confronted twentieth 
century professional thinkers as they have attempted to wrestle them- 
selves free from the shackles of the Cartesian, Kantian and Hegelian 
dispositions. Then, by loosely classifying them in terms of the accepted 
generalized systems, almost every significant contributor in the field 
of current philosophy is mentioned and his most important writings 
telegraphically summarized. A bibliography of sixty pages and an index 
of 300 names concludes the book. 

One cannot but admire the man who is able to plough through and 
find intelligibility in the lugubrious works of just Heidegger alone. Fr 
Bochénski, however, has also accomplished this feat with a number of 
other men’s writings which are no less difficult to analyse. He is 
undoubtedly most familiar with the so-called existentialists, yet his 
pages devoted to Whitehead show that he knows what this Englishman 
was saying, where the weakness in his metaphysical approach is to be 
found and how he could have established himself on solid ground had 
he more sincerely studied St Thomas. Nevertheless, as a sounder 
evaluation of the prevailing currents in contemporary philosophy, Fr 
Copelston’s book on the same subject is to be recommended. 


Metaphysik der Kindheit by Gustav Siewerth. Pp. 135 Johannes Verlag, 
Einsiedeln, 1957.) 
Tue writings of Gustav Siewerth have yet to be fully appreciated even 
by his thomist colleagues. Over the past twenty-five years he has written 
several books (e.g. Die Metaphysik der Erkenntnis nach Thomas von 
Aquin and Thomismus als Identitatsystem) which mark him as one whose 
studies of the angelic doctor are in no sense superficial or restricted by 
ex professo formulae, but are the product of a patient and meditative 
mind. It is to be hoped that this present book, the fruit of long reflexion, 
will find a translator and publisher who will introduce Siewerth to the 
English reading public. 
Siewerth does not hesitate to bring psychology to the aid of metaphysics. 
By means of the disclosures of depth psychology, with its focus on the 
child, he is able to support and elucidate the metaphysical essence of 
childhood as such, the understanding of which, he believes, is a spring- 
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board to an understanding of the simplicity of the creature-God relation- 
ship. Through the eternal generation of the Word the child is ever with us, 
quite hidden indeed, butnever absent. Though we have restricted the vertical, 
interior life of the child and have expanded into complex, exteriorized 
logicians and remain for the most part oblivious of our innermost nature 
and the simplicity of all that is, we are, in truth (and hence metaphysically), 
children of God. Now it is as children of God that the notion of being, 
for instance, ‘is natural to the intellect’, not as an innate idea in the sense 
of something clearly known before the mind knows anything else, ‘but 
in so far as it is in being’. The common or generalized notion of being, 
the logical abstraction of the sophisticated mind, obviously has some 
use aS a rational convenience. But it is not the notion of the source of 
intelligibility, not the metaphysical abstraction of the childlike, God- 
actualized and God-dependent mind. And for this ‘primogenital mind’ 
significance is found, not in what it abstracts from but in the principle 
according to which it makes abstraction: esse, the light by which the mind 
renders things intelligible to itself. 

According to Siewerth the transition from sophisticated thought to 
the single-mindedness of the child is the transition ‘from a logical to a 
metaphysical understanding of being’. ‘Metaphysically the intellect is 
not a power which sets man in movement out of himself, but a pure 
potency. It is being as being that authorizes it for itself and for truth.’ 
Indeed, being is that which is most interior, both in the mind and in 
things. And if, as St Thomas says, all conceiving is of being, then all 
true knowing is a certain identity with being in the sense that identity 
expresses negatively the negation of distinction. It is not the otherness of 
knowledge which makes the knowing, but the being of it which the 
knowing is, for in truth God’s presence to his effects is wholly immediate, 
whether in the order of being or of knowing. The divine essence is the 
propria ratio singularum. 

In a childlike way ‘being is the first thing we know and is involved in 
all our knowing’, but it in itself is not fully realized until we reach the 
end of the mind’s excursion. It is for us, then, a work of discipline to 
undo all that we have done to retard this simple, innermost knowing 
and loving, a discipline which implies a ‘remembering of who we truly 
are’, yet one in which the necessary work of grace is already operative. 
When the child is permitted to awake, then: to be is to know indeed! 
It is certainly encouraging to find a metaphysician like Siewerth engaged 
in the task of reinstating St Thomas’s doctrine of the primacy of 
intellectus. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Pastoral Theology: A Reorientation by M. Thornton. Pp. x + 278 
(London, S.P.C.K., 1956) 25s. net. ‘ amt 


Tue author of this book is an Anglo-Catholic whose loyalty to the Book 
of Common Prayer is ungrudging and positive. His particular interest 
lies in ‘ascetical theology on an ordinary pastoral level’. But the importance 
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f the book consists in a sustained attempt to effect a synthesis between 
he apostolic function of the Church and the spiritual life of her active 
nd devout members by means of the Biblical notion of the Remnant. 

Largely through the genius of Canon Cardijn we have become familiar 
n recent times with the idea of using an élite as an instrument for the 
onversion of the masses. Mr Thornton’s Remnant is an Anglican 
arochial élite. But the notion of an élite is given much greater depth 
vhen interpreted in terms of the Biblical Remnant, the faithful few who 
epresent, to God and to the world, and who act vicariously for, the 
arger whole of God’s People. Supremely, Christ himself is the Remnant. 
n Christ, the Church inherits the functions of the Remnant; and within 
he Church, the actively faithful are a Remnant par excellence. Mr 
thornton regards the individual missionary as one called through 
xceptional spiritual experience ‘to deviate from the norm of Church 
ife’, that norm being the intrinsically adoring, and consequentially 
ipostolic, life of the worshipping Remnant. Monasticism was the great 
nedieval experiment in applied Remnant theology, and one of the features 
»f this book is its insistence that the monastery was in a most real relation- 
hip with its local environment, upon which it exerted an appropriate 
ipostolic influence. But in modern (Anglican) circumstances Mr Thornton 
hinks that the work of the medieval monasteries should in large measure 
xe done by the parochial Remnant. 

The task of the parochial clergy is the ‘cure of souls’, a task of spiritual 
lirection rather than of teaching, and this work of direction is to be 
oncentrated on the Remnant and on individuals as members of the 
Remnant. They are to be directed according to the “Rule of the Church’, 
which comprises the Office (Anglican Mattins and Evening Prayer) said 
n common, the Eucharist (on Sundays and ‘Red Letter’ days) and Private 
>rayer. Private Prayer is divided into ‘Meditation — in its widest possible 
ense, which leads into colloquy’; self-examination and confession; and 
ictual recollection. Mr Thornton argues that the Office supposes more 
spiritual proficiency than Meditation, and he has some valuable words 
yn the advantages of modern conditions compared with those of the 
Middle Ages, especially ‘the unparalleled ascetical advantage of clock- 
ime’. To pray by the clock ‘is the kind of true Rule which carries with it 
mmense freedom’. 

I think it can be said that if Mr Thornton’s book were studied and 
ipplied generally by the Anglican pastoral clergy it would have the most 
yeneficial and indeed transforming results. It has also a great deal to 
each the Catholic clergy, though in place of the daily common Office 
hey would prefer to put a daily dialogue Mass. Mr Thornton’s emphasis 
m his Remnant idea is perhaps a little too exclusive, but if there is a 
ault here it can be easily corrected. 

One or two points may deserve comment. I should have thought that 
to make a self-examination of twenty, thirty, or forty minutes’ would be 
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excessive unless in such exceptional circumstances as a return to religiou: 
practice after a long lapse. There is a passage (p. 40) where it seems to be 
suggested that the seal of the confessional binds the penitent; in faci 
it binds everybody except the penitent. Mr Thornton, who perhaps read: 
The Times too assiduously, is fond of using the word infer when he means 
imply. He is excellent on contemplation with a small initial, but he would 
seem to interpose a gulf between this and Contemplation in the highest 
sense of the word, whereas I should wish to emphasize the continuity 
between these two. To speak of ‘the Contemplative feeling of the presence 
of God’ (p. 150) is almost as misleading as to describe Contemplation 
as ‘seeing God at a simple glance’ (p. 161). I should say that ‘feeling’ has 
no essential place in Contemplation, and that while nobody ‘sees’ God ir 
this life, the Contemplative is often aware with special acuteness of the 
apparent absence of God. Finally, I enjoyed the description of the medieva 
way to sanctity: ‘to fling oneself into the maelstrom of monastic life anc 
hope for the best’; a monk may be forgiven some occasional cynicism 
about the form of life he has chosen, but I have rarely been tempted tc 
describe it as a maelstrom. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


New Problems in Medical Ethics (Third Series) translated from the Frenct 
Cahiers Laénnec and edited in English by Dom Peter Flood, 0.s.B. (The 
Mercier Press Ltd, Cork, 1956). 


Tuis is the third in the series of translations from the Cahiers Laénnec 
and treats of a wide range of subjects. For those unfamiliar with thi: 
series it should be explained that the book is in reality a number of essays. 
several priests and doctors contributing to each subject. The subjects 
themselves, however, have no relation to one another, hence the juxta- 
position in this volume of castration, the marriage bond, psychoanalysi: 
and euthanasia. 

A common fault with this type of work, from which the present volum« 
is not free, is the failure to cover the subject thoroughly. Works of this 
kind are not, of course, text-books, but one might expect some discussior 
of the more topical aspects of a subject. For example, though much space 
is devoted in the section on castration to the use of eunuchs in churcl 
choirs, therapeutic castration is summarily treated. There is no discussior 
as to whether a distinction should be made between castration when th« 
sex organs themselves are diseased, and castration when the pathologica 
process lies elsewhere. The current method of removing the ovaries ir 
the treatment of cancer of other organs makes the problem very relevant 
Similarly in the essays on the marriage bond it is made clear that potency 
demands not only intromission but also deposition. But the question as 
to what must be deposited is avoided. Does one sperm satisfy the 
criterion, or do a few grossly abnormal sperm forms, or does secretior 
devoid of sperms? These are fascinating problems which might well have 
been discussed. 
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The section on psychoanalysis was greatly marred by the English 
litor’s introduction which was a mass of sweeping generalisations all 
trimental to psychiatrists. Thus ‘the average psychiatrist takes no 
count of the human soul’ and is ‘ignorant of its faculties, intellect and 
ll’ takes no account of the many conscientious, Christian practitioners 
this branch of medicine, and the confusion by the author of psychiatry 
1d psychoanalysis gives one the impression that the latter is the only 
rm of psychiatric treatment that is practised. Happily, the essays which 
llow by the French authors are in striking contrast and treat the subject 
a liberal, balanced fashion, neither minimising nor exaggerating the 
ficulties. 

The section on pain and its treatment is excellent including as it does 
1 essay by Lhermitte, the great authority in this field. The section on 
ychasthenia is interesting as showing the wide divergence between 
rench and British thought in this field. The conditions described under 
yychasthenia we would variously classify as anxiety neurosis with 
matic syptoms, obsessional neurosis or hypochondriasis, and we would 
st subscribe to their theory of causation, nor indulge in their poly- 
1armaceutical methods of treatment. The discussion of ‘psychasthenia’ 
Telation to religious vocations is, however, especially valuable and 
‘ovokes much thought. 

The blemishes I have mentioned do not detract from the great value of 
© book as a whole. It is yet another example of the enterprise and 
gour of French thought in matters theological, moral and medical, 
1d is a worthy successor to the preceding volumes. JOHN MARSHALL 


he Direction of Nuns. The English Version of Directoire des Prétres 
arges des Religieuses. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard (Blackfriars 
iblications) 16s. 6d. 

ais is the seventh volume in the series published in France under the 
le Problémes de la religieuse d’aujourd’hui as a result of a number of 
ynferences held in Paris for the benefit of women religious. 

Of the many stories told of Archbishop Ullathorne, there is one quoted 
the Life and Times by Abbot C. Butler, that on his death-bed he said: 
have been thinking that if there is anything in my life that may induce 
od to have mercy on me, it is that I have never forgotten to take care 
‘his nuns’. Certainly not the least part of a bishop’s duty towards the 
ms in his diocese is care in the appointment of chaplains, confessors, 
clesiastical superiors, etc. This book is intended to help the latter in the 
Ifilment of their various offices, and it should leave the reader with a 
rong impression of the many and high qualifications, both natural and 
pernatural, required that it may be done worthily. 
The book is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with 
inciples of the religious life, the second with its practice as it concerns 
ose charged with the direction of nuns. !n the first part the chapters 
titled ‘Theology of the Religious State and the Evangelical Counsels’ 
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by A. Plé, o.p., and “Theology of the Religious Life: Common Life an 
Vows’ by Rene Carpentier, 0.P., are outstanding. We notice that th 
last author has the letters ‘O.P.’ after his name in the English version 
but ‘S.J.’ in the French. Is this a clerical error, or has the Reverens 
Father exchanged the Jesuit gown for the Dominican habit in the interva 
between the two publications? 

The last section of Rev. A. Plé’s article, in which he deals with “Femal 
Religious Life and the Apostolate’, is disappointingly brief, and on 
wonders if his treatment of the subject, based on the analogy betwee 
the ‘angelic’ and ‘apostolic’ life, is as effective for the purpose of th 
article as would have been a more traditionally patristic approach, a 
for example the theology of the ‘mixed life’ as found in St Gregory an 
so splendidly developed by St Thomas. 

The second part of the book devotes a chapter to each of the official 
concerned in one way or another with the direction of nuns. Here th 
chaplain, ordinary and extraordinary confessor, preacher, canonica 
visitor, religious assistant and ecclesiastical superior will find a high idea 
and at the same time much practical advice based on the author’s ow: 
experience. Particularly useful is the chapter on the Religious Assistant 
‘a recent creation of the Sacred Congregation of Religious’. At presen 
the functions of this official are somewhat vague; ‘probably of set purpose 
in order to enable the scope of the office to evolve in the light o 
experience’. The Apostolic Constitution ‘Sponsa Christi’ makes th 
Religious Assistant a permanent feature of the system of federations c 
autonomous monasteries of contemplative nuns and his chief dut 
seems to be to exercise a sort of watching-brief in order to foster an 
safeguard the development of the contemplative life. In that case it woul 
seem desirable that he should be wherever possible a member of the mal 
counterpart of the religious Order. 

The last chapter, entitled the ‘Policy of the Holy See’, gives a brie 
but useful summary of legislation regarding religious Orders and Cor 
gregations of women from Leo XIII till to-day. We wish there had bee 
room for a more detailed commentary on the Constitution ‘Spons 
Christi’. There seems to be need of a more positive attitude towards th 
Jatter on the part of ecclesiastical superiors. A desire to preserve th 
status quo as regards the vows and enclosure appears to be stronger o 
the side of the directcrs than of the nuns. It is quite clear from ‘Spons 
Christi’ that it is the wish of the Pope to retain solemn vows and if necessar 
to restore them whilst complying with the desire for apostolic work o 
the part of certain contemplative Orders and Congregations in whic 
the traditional enclosure has proved to be an obstacle. Hence the regulatio 
dividing papal enclosure into major and minor enclosure. No more useft 
purpose could be served by this book than that of bringing to the variou 
directors of nuns a more sympathetic attitude towards, and consequent] 
a more energetic co-operation in, the realization of this desire of th 
Holy Father. DOM ALBAN BROOKS 
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ay People in the Church by Pére Yves Congar, 0.P. Translated by Donald 
ttwater. Pp. vii-xxxii +- 447 (Bloomsbury Publishing Co., 1957) 27s. 6d. 
HE whole of history bears witness to the enmity which the laity has 
ways entertained towards the clergy. These words are taken from the 
pening passage of Boniface VIII’s Bull Clericis Laicos, so rebukes must 
> directed to Boniface VIII. And some rebuke is required, for if there is 
ne thing that history shows to the historian, it is the unceasing co- 
peration of the best amongst the clergy with the best amongst the laity. 
etween them, by the grace of God, they have always managed to thwart 
erical rogues and their lay henchmen. 

In the past the laity have worked great good in the Church, but some- 
hat tentatively. Now, through this work of Pére Congar’s, they have 
<plained to them the doctrinal bases for their actions, viz. the share 
hich the laity have in Christ’s priesthood in virtue of their baptismal 
varacter. Henceforward the laity may confidently play their part in the 
Ulness of the Church’s life: and Pére Congar, with true Gallic exuberance, 
gards the recognition of the laity in recent years as one sign that we 
lay be “on the eve of a new spring, a vigil of Pentecost’ (p. xxxi). 

Let it be said immediately that the laity could wish for no better, firmer, 
r more understanding counsellor than Pére Congar. He puts his finger 
nerringly upon the great contribution which the laity can make to the 
athenticity of the Church (not to its structure, which God has established, 
ut to its day to day fellowship) by pointing out that the laity have to 
ure for created things — that is their métier. In their care for the created 
ley discover the Uncreated. A clerical error will illustrate the opposite 
titude, which is a vice. A few months ago a friend of mine was explaining 
) a priest how worried he was about his children having to go to school 
rough a busy town where the traffic was dangerous. The priest poo- 
oohed his care and caution by saying that if God wanted to take his 
1ild in an accident then my friend should resign himself to the fact. 

A remark such as that is a blasphemous affront to one’s natural concern 
wr creatures, let alone one’s supernatural concern. It coarsely ignores 
hat Pére Congar finely calls ‘natural priesthood in virtue of which the 
sad of a community is also its priest’, referring to such Biblical 
“pressions as “Be unto me a father and a priest’ (Judges xvii, 10; xviii, 19). 

Not, of course, that Pére Congar ignores the many different meanings 
f the word priest in an attempt to exaggerate the position of the laity. 
is such confusion of meanings, as he points out, that led Luther into 
is errors (p. 265). Whilst he is scornful of what he calls ‘hierarchology’ 
». 39) he is well aware of the harm that laymen have done in the past 
y abusing their position (p. 233) and firmly insists that ‘the Church’s 
ynstitution is fundamentally hierarchical, not democratic. The Church 

first of all, in the strong sense, an institution: a man is incorporated 
ith her by baptism, and thus acquires certain rights. She is not in the 
rst place a society formed by the faithful joining together, and as such 
ie subject of rights laid down for itself’ (p. 248). 
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Everywhere Pére Congar shows a judicious sense of what is essential 
and what accidental, carefully avoiding exaggeration. Thus he quotes 
the oft repeated jibes about the laity’s position in canon law (p. XXV) 
but then points out that ‘the Code is not the place to look for an adequate 
answer to questions about the laity’ (p. xxxvi). At the same time he does 
not pull his punches. There is a choice sentence about Galileo as a fit 
subject for the constant meditation of the Roman clergy (p. 19) and a 
very nice footnote which should send away at least one Italian with 2 
flea in his ear. (xxrxn.) Above all, he insists that the Church lives from 
below as well as from above: as St Paulinus of Nola wrote, ‘We make up 
our mind after seeking the advice of all, for the Spirit of God breathes in 
every one of the faithful’ (p. 327). 

What a valuable point this is — to insist that there is such an element 
in the Church’s life as public opinion. You may ignore it or deplore it 
(wrongly in either case) but it will go on functioning whatever you do — 
and intelligent people will welcome it. Because it will give the faithfu 
a field of play in the broad stretch of life not encompassed by infallibility 
at one end and irresponsibility at the opposite end. If you try to suppres: 
the play of minds in this field (where a man may put forward an opinior 
honestly and responsibly without fear of inquisitions) then, to begir 
with, you will fail — the faithful are not fools. The only thing you wil 
succeed in doing is to convince the more intelligent laity that since well. 
meant suggestions are treated with suspicion, then they might just a: 
well leave the running of the Church to those who (in spite of the Pope 
think themselves infallible, and devote themselves to their variou: 
professions. 

A word for the translator; in spite of the fact that for some unexplainec 
reason he was unable to see either galley or page proofs, his work doe: 
justice to Pere Congar. And more than justice at several points, wher 
the translator inserts notes of his own (p. 219 and p. 413) that illuminat 
Pére Congar’s text admirably. 

A notable example of the co-operation between a priest and a laymai 
— without an Index. DONALD NICHOLL 


A History of Education in Antiquity by H. 1. Marrou, translated by Georg 
Lamb. Pp. xviij + 466 (Sheed and Ward) 42s. 


‘LiviNG and dealing with atoms is no preparation for living and dealin 
with men.’ So wrote Sir Richard Livingstone not long ago. There ha 
been much preoccupation with the subject of education recently, and n 
wonder. On the one hand we have an avowed American ideal in education 
‘All of us will agree that to get rich safely, honestly and rapidly, and a 
the same time make a vital contribution to one’s community is a laudabl 
ambition for every young American looking forward to a profitable life 
That is man’s present pursuit of economic gain. On the other hand ma 
no longer adores things outside of himself whether images, animals ¢ 
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ings. Man’s only object of adoration is himself. Since this is the 
tuation whatever side of the iron curtain men happen to live, a book 
ich as the present is timely. To see how men before us treated of education 
ill enable us to take stock of our own method. 

M. Marrou starts with Homer and takes classical education through 
i¢ Hellenistic Age to Rome and Christianity. In his eyes classical 
lucation reached its peak in the fourth century B.C., and remained at 
high level for a great many years. ‘It had no use for technique — its 
ne aim was to form the man himself, the kind of man who would 
timately be ready for anything but had no special bias in any direction’ 
22). That aim took several centuries to arrive. 

In Homeric Greece only the aristocracy were educated. It was a society 
f heroes and to be a hero was the ideal. Consider Peleus’ advice to his 
mn Achilles: ‘Always be the best and keep well ahead of the others’. 
low? By shining on the field of battle and by shining at court. Thus 
as formed the double side to Greek education, athletic training and 
tistic training, gymnastiké and mousiké. There was no training for 
ie intellect as such, no training in how to get on in life, no training in 
ow to act, training simply in how to be, and how to be better than 
nybody else. From this imitative and personal type of education it was 
ut one step to the paederasty of classical times. One copied the glorious 
eeds of one’s elders. Hence there arose the association of younger men 
ith their elders. The adolescent looked to the older man for instruction 
nd guidance. He was his hero and he imitated his every action. The 
Ider man in his turn did his best to shine before the young man so that 
e could have something worth imitating. A friendship sprang up between 
ye two. ‘For the Greeks, education — paideia — meant, essentially a 
rofound and intimate relationship between a young man and an elder 
ho was at once his model, his guide and his imitator’ (31). 

There then arose a body of men who helped to make education less 
ersonal. Also life was becoming more complex. No longer was public 
fe one’s birth-right. It had to be striven for and won. The Sophists 
ame to teach people how to do this. They made education more practical. 
hey prepared the way for the work of Isocrates who was to remain one 
f the chief educators of Greece. He stressed the importance of oratory 
nd laid the way of being proficient at it. Second to him in the educational 
eld was Plato. He perfected the method of his master Socrates and left 
hilosophy as the complement to Rhetoric. ‘Philosophic culture, and 
ratorical culture, with a common origin and similar ambitions enriched 
1¢ classical tradition without disturbing its unity’ (91). That is M. Marrou’s 
mmmary. Education had moved away from the hero ethos; sports no 
ger held the same position; the demands of everyday life were being 
let, yet the claims of the intellect had not been forgotten. There was 
e striving after a harmony. ‘Even though Hellenistic man never became 
total being, nevertheless he never forgot that such was his ideal, and 
e never willingly gave it up’ (221). 
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‘What is there in common between Athens and Jerusalem, betwee 
the Academy and the Church?’ cries Tertullian, and M. Marrou include 
the quotation. The classical education of Greece was not to reach it 
finish until it had fused with Christianity. And Rome was to be tha 
thing which was to be common to both, common to Greeks and commoi 
to Hebrews. Had she not the moral integrity of the latter and th 
intellectual culture of the former? Had not Cato much in common witl 
the Parables of Solomon, and Cicero with the Seventh Epistle of Plato 
Upon her stolid devotion to her established order were superimpose 
the values of Hellenistic Greece. M. Marrou regards her as a sort 0 
middle man in the establishment of Greece upon the Mediterraneai 
shores. ‘As bats in caves’, he quotes from Aelius Aristides, ‘cling t 
rocks and to each other, so all are suspended from Rome, and thei 
greatest fear is to detached from her.’ This certainly was a function 0 
hers, but she had something Greece never possessed, as Chesterto1 
remarked in his ‘Everlasting Man’. ‘Where the Greeks had a natura 
turn for mythology, the Latins seem to have had a real turn for religion. 

This is a distinguished book, commendable in its style, in its scholarship 
and in its translator. DOM LAURENCE KELLY 


Sancti Columbani Opera, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, Vol. Il. Ed. G. S. M 
Walker. Pp. xciv + 247 (The Dublin Institute of Advanced Studies) 4os 


THE second volume in the series Scriptores Latini Hiberniae is devote: 
to a sumptuous edition of the authentic and dubious writings of S 
Columbanus. The text has been established and also translated by D 
Walker, who also contributes an excellent biographical introduction anc 
an important discussion of the chronology and authenticity of the variou 
works attributed to St Columbanus. Dr Bieler adds a discussion of th 
textual tradition, some brief comments on St Columbanus’ latinit 
together with three invaluable indexes of the linguistic, grammatical an 
orthographical usages of the texts. When studies of medieval Lati1 
usage are so rare, Dr Bieler’s contribution to this volume is especial 
welcome. But most important naturally are the texts. 

Everything in this volume has been printed before, but mostly it 
inaccessible continental collections and the new edition would have bees 
justified if only because it brings together so much scattered and valuabl 
material. In addition some of the texts badly needed re-editing, partl 
because of the discovery of new texts partly because of defective editin; 
in the earlier editions. Dr Walker has carefully collated the MSS an 
his edition is likely to stand for years to come. His translation is quit 
admirable, accurate and always felicitous. St Columbanus, especiall 
in his letters, has an unusually personal style and this Dr Walker ha 
well captured. His discussions of the authenticity of the various piece 
attributed to St Columbanus are judicious and convincing; perhaps th 
most important is his argument for the authenticity and unity of al 
thirteen sermons traditionally attributed to Columbanus. Dr Walke 
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ty rightly rejects Dom Laporte’s hypothesis that the fifth epistle was a 
nfiation of two letters, one addressed to the pope and one to the lesser 
oman clergy. The sole point of the theory is to evade the plain fact that 
olumbanus was highly critical of pope Boniface and not afraid to say so. 
It is very much to be hoped that this new edition will make English 
storians more ready to use an important historical source. It is true 
at Columbanus played no part in English history but his writings are 
1 important indication of the attitude of the Irish missionaries to the 
e of Peter; a thorough study of them would help to give us a more 
ilanced and nuancé account of the synod of Whitby and the 
orthumbrian ‘submission’ to Rome than has yet appeared. There can 
> no doubt that Columbanus had a high view of papal authority. He 
ldressed pope Boniface as head of all the churches of Europe and he 
viously thought that the pope had a superior authority over the Gaulish 
shops since he wrote to Gregory the Great: 

*Miror, fateor, a te hunc Galliae errorem acsi scythenium iam diu non 
isse rasum ...” 

Boniface IV was exhorted to cut out error in the Church with St Peter’s 
life and the unity of the Church is pictured as kings following the 
ue King, the pope following Peter and the Church the pope. Even when 
> objected to papal toleration of what according to Irish custom was a 
rong way of calculating Easter, Columbanus did not deny the right of 
© pope to decide such matters; instead he preferred to urge the right 
the Irish to keep their own custom in such a matter, adducing rather 
ibiously, the council of Constantinople as his authority for this claim. 
) cite authority in such a matter seems to me to recognize a duty of 
countability to the papacy. Moreover one of Columbanus’ motives in 
riting to the pope was his desire for papal assistance against the hostile 
aulish bishops. Combined with this ‘papalism’ is an undoubted freedom 
expression and an attachment to local Irish tradition which has led 
any scholars, unable to believe that anything short of the most complete 
tramontanism can possibly be Catholic, to see Columbanus as a kind 
primitive protestant. But for Columbanus and his contemporaries 
id for many generations after them, papal authority was pictured in a 
ry different way from that of our modern ultramontanes. 

Since the time of Innocent III we have been accustomed to call and 
ink of the pope as vicar of Christ, but earlier generations thought of 
m rather as the vicar and successor of Peter. For St Columbanus the 
me of Rome amongst Christians depends entirely on the chair of Peter. 
@ goes on to say: ; 

‘Nos enim, ut ante dixi, devincti sumus cathedrae sancti Petri. . .” 
‘We’ here seems to mean Christians in general. The pope commands 
e allegiance of Christians because he is the occupant of Peter’s chair 
d the successor of him to whom the keys of heaven were entrusted. 
slumbanus dares to criticize the pope of the day because of his reverence 
r that chair and his horror that any taint of heresy or infamy might 
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touch it — many other saintly and indubitably orthodox persons includin 
Bernard and Catherine of Siena have done no less. But Columbanus 
writings are an admirable illustration of the truth of Duchesne’s pene 
trating remark that for this time: 

‘La succession de saint Pierre, le si¢ge de saint Pierre, le tombeau d 
saint Pierre; voila de quoi se réclamait le “‘seigneur apostolique” et ce qu 
fait son prestige.’ ; 

Side by side with this respect and reverence for the chair of Peter an 
the tradition of Peter went strong attachment to local shrines an 
traditions. How could it be otherwise when ‘institutions’ ecclesiastical ¢ 
political hardly existed and loyalties were personal and inherited? I 
the case of Columbanus it is the fathers of the Irish churches that h 
reverences and when he finds these in conflict with the see of Peter he : 
worried and puzzled and not inclined to surrender his local loyalty easih 
This tension between the local and the oecumenical in the Christian lif 
is as strong in St Bernard as it ever was in St Columbanus and it is fe 
from dead even yet, as those who have heard a Spanish sermon on 
national feast day can readily testify. What is remarkable in St Columbant 
considering the times and his quite unmerited difficulties with cor 
temporary bishops is the remarkably strong sense of the oecumenical h 
has over and above his Irish patriotism. In the great fifth epistle to pop 
Boniface IV, the ‘local’ grievances are forgotten and the dreary argumer 
about lunations and the date of Easter are put aside — it is even possib] 
that at this time Columbanus’ community at Bobbio conformed t 
Roman usage in this matter. Something much more serious occupie 
Columbanus. Christians are arguing with Christians, ancient christc 
logical heresies are being revived and the see of Peter is not as firm wit 
the heretics and the heresy as Columbanus thinks it should be. B 
has some consolation to offer too, the Lombard king shows signs < 
moving away from the obstinate attachment of his forbears to Arianism 
the whole letter is imbued with a strong sense of the unity of the Churc 
and all Christian people. Nothing, then, could be more absurd than t 
read the controversies of later ages into the seventh century or to s¢ 
Columbanus and his Irish missionaries as dangerous rivals to the papac 
The opinion of the late S. G. Crawford that Gregory the Great sent § 
Augustine to convert the English as part of a move to dish the Irish is 
good example of this kind of anachronism. St Columbanus may well t 
found wanting by ultramontane standards and indeed he may not hav 
had a full conception of papal authority but his views were not withor 
their splendour and no one may say they were not fully and truly Catholi 

ERIC JOHN 
Hugh du Puiset by G. V. Scammell. Pp. x + 354 (C.U.P.) 4os. 


Dr Bartow has well described the long episcopate of bishop Puiset : 
‘detached, hard to interpret, unusual in its normality’. Mr Scammell h: 
made the most thorough study of the pontificate anyone is ever like 
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) attempt but it remains as inscrutable as ever. This is not Mr Scammell’s 
ult. Puiset was a man of moderate abilities allied to superior connexions; 
orn in a family which ensured him a great career, he carried his unmerited 
srtune tolerably weil. He left his mark on his cathedral and he was 
membered with reason by the monks of Durham and in his diocese 
ut he never quite cut the great figure in church and state he would have 
ked to. Almost at the end of his life his chance seemed to have come. 
alled to help rule England during Richard I’s absence on crusade, he 
as reduced to impotence by a parvenu who made up what he lacked in 
ank by sagacity and impudence. Thus a study of Puiset’s life and career 
just be mainly of local interest. It is in the north, in Durham, that he 
iattered; even then his personality remains largely lost. We know, 
Ar Scammell has told us, about his relations, his church, his monks, 
is children, his books, but the man himself escapes even the scholarship 
f Mr Scammell. 

In spite of these handicaps, the book is a good one which contributes 

great deal of significant detail to our knowledge of the twelfth century 
hurch. Mr Scammell has ably examined what remains of Puiset’s activities 
nd he disentangles his incursions into politics, his difficulties with his 
1onks and his way with his diocese, with enviable clarity and an unfailingly 
ght touch. He is as at home with the feudal side of the bishop’s respon- 
bilities as he is with the ecclesiastical and the result is one of the most 
ounded studies of a twelfth century pontificate we possess. 

I cannot always follow Mr Scammell in his treatment of some con- 
‘oversial issues. He sometimes forgets, as is permissible in a Durham 
istorian, that “England was made south of the Humber’. He is inclined 
) question, on the basis of an interesting but comparatively minor 
wcident, the traditional belief in Henry II’s heavy hand and iron will. 
ut it is possible to wonder if Puiset’s failure to play much of a part in 
ational politics was not because Henry II kept him out, and his obvious 
spect, not to say fear, of that king is one more piece of supporting 
vidence for the usual opinion. Mr Scammell is a little inclined to jump 
) cynical conclusions. For instance he seems to think that the success of 
bbot Roger of St Augustine’s Canterbury in gaining recognition as an 
xempt house was because ‘it was to the interest of king and pope alike 
» restrain the archiepiscopal authority’. Inferences from assumptions 
bout ‘interest’ are always dangerous and the evidence in this case suggests 
1at the king was on the archibishop’s side so far as he was interested at all. 

Mr Scammell writes with the distinction we are coming to expect 
om Cambridge historians and the Cambridge press have as usual shown 
yemselves the superior of every academic press in the country. 

ERIC JOHN 
1 a Great Tradition. Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan by the 
enedictines of Stanbrook. Pp. ii + 294 (John Murray) 25s. 
HERE is much interest being shown to-day in monastic life as an antidote 
y the rush and scramble for existence, but unhappily we have had more 
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than enough of the reminiscences of those women who for one reaso 
or several or many have left the cloister and returned to the world. Her 
however, is the portrait of a great nun who used to say towards the en 
of a long career dedicated to the service of God that the religious lif 
became more wonderful and more satisfying as the years passed. Ther 
is often too much of antithesis between the real and the ideal. Th 
dictionaries do not help us much here, but with Dame Laurentia th 
ideal was the real because her ideal was always to strive for the real t 
which so few mortals attain. 

The bare outline of her life is quickly told — Margaret McLachla 
was the youngest daughter of Henry McLachlan of Coatbridge, Lanark 
shire and his wife, Mary McAleese of Lime Park, Ballymena in th 
County of Antrim. She was born on 11th January 1866, and after spendin 
some years in the school attached to Stanbrook Abbey, near Worcestel 
she entered the Benedictine novitiate there in 1884, taking the nam 
Laurentia. She was professed the year following. After filling almos 
every important post in the convent including the never easy task c 
being Eminence Crise for years to an abbess in delicate and failing healtl 
reorganising the library, introducing the Solesmes Chant against be 
wildering and often vibrant opposition, she was elected abbess in 1931 
being the twenty-second in succession from the foundation at Cambré 
in 1623. She discharged the duties of this high office almost to the en 
of her life, dying full of years and deeply mourned on 23rd August 195: 

Her chief title to gratitude from the Church at large and her ow 
community in particular lies in her services in promoting the study an 
execution of plain chant. Her book, The Grammar of Plain Song is sti 
a standard text book. Her scholarship in liturgy was profound. Pap: 
authority more than once dispensed with the rule of enclosure to enabl 
her to visit the British Museum as well as to spend some days at Oxfor 
where the Librarian of the Bodleian gave her access to sources she wishe 
to study, similar facilities being granted her at the Cambridge Universit 
Library. In 1904 she published Saint Egwin and His Abbey of Worceste 
and later The Customary of St Mary’s Abbey, York. 

An immense amount of labour has gone to the compilation of th 
book — a labour of love if ever there was one. Old diaries have bee 
resurrected, defunct and unexplainable controversies have been reviewec 
voluminous and revealing correspondence brought to light. But o 
putting the book down it is hard not to raise the question — would nc 
the authors have been well advised to have essayed a full-dre: 
Biography, and called it ‘Dame Laurentia McLachlan — A Benedictir 
Nun in the Great Tradition’? The very multiplicity of her interests, th 
wide circle of her friends, the impact of her learning on contemporat 
scholarship, and possibly a few anecdotes to illustrate her Celtic sense « 
humour and her genius for friendship might have given the book great 
oneness and personality. These, in fact, all figure in the narrative, bi 
the stage is so crowded with Doms and Dames; wranglers over plai 
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ong; theorists about prayer; musicians battling with each other, that the 
entral figure tends to become occluded, and certain monastic 
chnicalities make long sustained reading of some chapters difficult 
nd tiresome for the uninitiated. The chapter or section on plain song 
wakes stiff reading. The newm and the ictus —jolly, unruly little boys 
rancing about on recalcitrant steeds — why not put them quietly to 
ed in footnotes, with their playfellows the punctum and the rhombus, 
nd bring the virga to restore quiet in the dormitory should the uproar 
how signs of getting out of hand? The differences between Doms 
Aocquereau and Pothier at this distance of time are very vieux jeux. 
t is said of St Pius X that in his later days he used to put his fingers in 
is ears whenever mention of plainsong was made. The present writer 
yell remembers how his already non-aquiline profile was nearly made 
nore jagged than nature intended by the vehement banging of a door 
1 his face when, at the Prior’s command at Belmont, he had been sent 
9 invite the ancients of the monastery to attend a lecture on the ‘Theories 
f Dom Mocquereau’ ‘Dom Mocquereau for me is Dom Pottereau’ 
xclaimed a venerable father, and the door slammed with a resounding 
rash. 

For the old, much in this book is nostalgic. Witness the chapter, so 
ypically Victorian, describing the visit of Cardinal Manning when as 
pecial envoy of Pope Leo XIII he came to preside at the election of the 
rst abbess-for-life. Young and excited nuns like twittering birds in the 
ofty church belfry ——a landmark in the surrounding country — are 
canning the road from Lord Beauchamp’s home at Madresfield to 
atch the first glimpse of the cardinal’s equipage which appears at last 
s bells peal and organs play. On the morrow he kneels in the sanctuary 
vith the splendid Archbishop’s cross held before him, declining to 
horten his half hour’s thanksgiving after Mass by so much as a minute, 
1 spite of bowing lackeys and scurrying lay sisters. The atmosphere was 
lectric as the cardinal presented his credentials in chapter, giving an 
ddress ‘in a tone full of energy and majesty’. Here is calm upon heaving 
eas, peace above the storm. Cardinal Grandisson has stepped out of the 
ages of Lothair, ‘I come not as Archbishop of Westminster, nor do I 
ome as a member of the Sacred College, nor as having any diocesan 
irisdiction, but I come from the Holy Father who has sent me to you 
s his delegate . . . This is therefore an act of direct Papal jurisdiction, 
nd it is a very great honour for you. You could not go to Rome, the 
loly Father could not come to you, therefore he has sent me. By dele- 
ating me, the Holy See has touched directly your venerable Abbey, 
or it is truly venerable, your flittings from place to place being only as 
_were stages in the passage through life. She has touched it and drawn 
onds which bind you to her still closer —and rendered you more 
ontifical, more papal than ever.’ 

It is characteristic of Dame Laurentia that of the chief figures we 
ncounter in this long and fascinating history — Edmund Bishop, Sydney 
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Cotterell and Bernard Shaw — two were scholars and deeply religious 
while the third, an eccentric and wayward genius, was neither. One only 
Edmund Bishop, was a Catholic. A monk or rather hermit living in th 
world, his calling was chiefly to help scholars and to point the way rathe 
than produce original work himself. Of him Cardinal Gasquet wrot 
that he owed more to him ‘than mere words could express’. If genius 
as someone has said, is an infinite capacity for taking pains, then Bishoy 
was a genius of the highest rank and the fruits of his research were fo 
anyone’s taking at the asking. It is a pity that nobody has so far set hanc 
to a biography of one to whom Downside’s summities in historical 
patristic and liturgical scholarship owe so much. Of Sir Sydney Cotterell 
scholar, humanist, virtuoso, her friend of many years, let his letters t 
her and her’s to him speak for him. They fill many pages. 

The chapters about Bernard Shaw strike rather a discordant note 
How far was he sincere? Had their aquaintance started earlier in his life 
who knows what her influence might not have meant? One fact is quite 
certain, that the publication of The Black Girl came as a bolt from the 
blue just at the moment when his conversion from flippancy to seriousnes: 
seemed about to be achieved. May Saint Joan intercede! 

There are some reviewers of books who never look at the index, other: 
who read little else but the index. In this case the index has been carefully 
and thoroughly done. The book is free of mistakes or printer’s errors 
but some of the illustrations might have been omitted. The frontispiecs 
photograph is a masterpiece. Here the camera has spoken true. There is ¢ 
look of mingled mirth and sadness like sun and cloud-shadow on highlanc 
hills, and th stamp of an ardent nature held in check by a grip of steel. 

é DOM URBAN BUTLER 


Newman. Le développement du dogme by J-H. Walgrave, 0.P. 1957. Pp 
398 (Casterman, Tournai, Paris). 


Tis book covers a far wider field than is suggested by its title. It migh 
be described as a general introduction to Newman’s thought. The firs 
chapters (and two of the appendices) are biographical, and outline 
Newman’s own development. Then come chapters on how the minc 
works and on faith — about the Grammar of Assent in fact, and to thi 
too the rest of the appendices are devoted. After that Newman’s metho 
in apologetics is discussed, and the stress he lays on conscience. Ont 
towards the end of the book is the actual theory of doctrinal developmen 
set forth. Father Walgrave’s book serves to emphasise once more th 
underlying unity of Newman’s thought — always the same few funda 
mental principles being applied. The bringing together of the Developmen: 
of Doctrine and the Grammar of Assent is thoroughly justified. 

So many of those who have written on Newman’s thought have eithe: 
misinterpreted it, or tried to force it into some pre-established moulc 
or else developed it out of all recognition, that a new book on the subjec 
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inevitably opened with a certain misgiving. It is both a relief and a 
light to find that Father Walgrave expounds Newman’s teaching 
early, straightforwardly, and serenely. Unlike some of his predecessors 
\ this field, he has taken immense pains to find out Newman’s meaning, 
nd is content to put it before the reader without embellishments or 
iterpretations of his own. For one whose mother tongue is not English 
is by no means easy to grasp nuances or to see where the same word 
ters its meaning in different contexts. Some of the different senses 
lewman gives to ‘faith’ or ‘first principles’ or ‘theology’ are listed pp. 
33-8, and again and again we are reminded that Newman is speaking 
r using words analogically. Although he has been so successful, Father 
Valgrave does occasionally complain that Newman’s terminology is 
ot always clear and consistent. Newman admits as much, but it might 
e said in his defence that he was using the language of the ordinary 
ducated man of his day, that such a medium is not stereotyped, and that 
e have lately been reminded that he is one ‘whose style it is vain to 
raise and madness to criticize’. When all is said and done, the best 
yay to understand Newman is to read him. 

Still history has shown that some kind of key or explanation is necessary. 
he article on Newman in the Dictionnaire de ‘Théologie Catholique by 
‘athers Bacchus and Tristram has rendered immense services, and its 
ifluence can be traced in all subsequent Newman literature. There was 
oom, however, for a developed exposition of the more philosophical 
art of Newman’s teaching. This Father Walgrave has given us in what 
jill surely become the standard work on its subject. He is the Prior of 
1¢ Dominican House at Louvain and learned in all the wisdom of the 
chools. This gives a firmness and confidence to his whole approach 
nd he does not appear even to have felt the temptation to which others 
ave succumbed, of trying to force Newman into the mould of some 
cholastic manual. Indeed, rather than that, Father Walgrave shows, 
. 375, for instance, that in appealing to internal arguments and the 
ttraction of grace to justify faith, Newman has the Fathers and the 
homists on his side, and his opponents find themselves accused of 
nconscious nominalism and semi-rationalism. The scholarly familiarity 
e has with Newman’s teaching and the sympathy he feels for it thus 
nable Father Walgrave not only to expound accurately but to make 
omparisons that are models of fairness and balance. Newman and 
Aetaphysics, Newman and conscience, Newman and conceptualism, 
Jewman and existentialism, these and many other points are dealt with. 
he pages on the argument from conscience, 234-7, are outstanding. 

Curiously the chapters on the Development of Doctrine seem the least 
atisfactory, confining themselves to summarizing that work. As to the 
sst it is difficult to refrain from quoting examples of its excellence. It 
qust suffice to say that Newman is everywhere understood, cf. for example 
ne page about the voice of conscience and intuition, both of which are 
n exercise of reason and which only a superficial rationalism misjudges, 
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p. 230. Newman himself is dealt with, and not only his teaching, fot 
how can the two be separated, and we are given balanced estimates of 
his biographers and also of his own character and personality. yl 

Father Walgrave’s book first appeared in Flemish in 1942. An amplified 
edition in 1944 was crowned by the Royal Flemish Academy of Belgium. 
The French translation has been still further corrected and developed. 
It is good news that Messrs Longmans Green & Co. expect to publisi 
an English translation next year. Let us hope that there will be added 
what has been hitherto lacking, an index. 

STEPHEN DESSAIN, OF THE ORATORY. 


Many are One by Leo Trese. Pp. 147 (Geoffrey Chapman) Ios. 6d. 

FR TreseE is already well known as a writer who can present home-truth: 
with all their weight and a minimum of string. The purpose of his lates 
book is, as he says: ‘to emphasize particularly the social nature of ou 
religion by incorporation in Christ’. Everything we do is to follow 
naturally, as it were, on our inclusion in Christ’s body, the Church, for 
only so can we produce the fruit Christ required of the wretched fig tree 
Which does not, of course, mean that we reduce Christ to our owr 
proportions and abilities but use those ‘powers that are divine, power: 
.that belong only to God’ which begin to operate at baptism. One canno’ 
do justice to the happiness and vividness of Fr Trese’s stimulating image: 
and parables taken from everyday experience, but the hard core of hi: 
doctrine he himself gives in a nutshell: “We cannot Christianize anybody} 
or anything unless we are thoroughly Christ-like ourselves; so we mus 
pray and meditate on the Gospels, and grow spiritually. We canno 
christianize our home, our neighbourhood, our shop, our school, unles: 
we know what a Christian family, neighbourhood, shop or school, shouk 
be; so we must study. We cannot create a Christian life around us, by 
prayer and study alone — not even by talk; so we must act. Alone, w 
are all but powerless against the organized Christlessness around us; s< 
we must multiply our strength by uniting with others, and pray anc 
study and act together.’ The larger part of the book is devoted to makin; 
intelligible a number of the many powerful aids to understanding an 
strength which Christ provides in the sacraments, the liturgy, sacramentals 
humble careers, and so forth. In each case he makes some helpful practica 
suggestion; sometimes three or four. It is well bound and clearly printed 
a book for meditation as well as for information. 

DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


Notes on Bach’s Organ Works, Books IV-V, Six Sonatas by Walte 
Emery. Pp. 215 (Novello) 175. 6d. 

TxE revised Novello edition of Bach’s organ works, prepared by M 
Emery in collaboration with Dr John Dykes Bower, may justly clair 
to be the only edition based on up-to-date critical methods and a reall 
comprehensive knowledge of the sources. But that is not all: for it i 
beautifully produced and yet has been carefully planned so as to avoi 
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vkward turnovers —a practical point of great value, especially in the 
rio-Sonatas. Dr Dykes Bower has added helpful fingering and pedalling 
iggestions — not indiscriminately (as in some ridiculous foreign editions), 
ut just at those points where assistance is required. 

As a companion to Books IV and V of this edition, Mr Emery’s modestly 
yled Notes could hardly be improved. His unrivalled knowledge of the 
ach MSS and the early editions of the Sonatas is lavishly put at the 
isposal of the student and the player, and we are left in no doubt about 
le conscientious thoroughness with which he has performed his editorial 
uties. Not only are the sources carefully considered and critically 
amined, but every divergent reading is revealed and every practical 
roblem of performance discussed in what is almost a bar-to-bar com- 
lentary on each movement. In brief, this is an example of sound scholar- 
1ip on the highest level. The volume is handsomely illustrated with 
urty-seven facsimiles and copious music examples and is excellently 
roduced. Indeed we may say without hesitation that, like the Sonatas 
1emselves, this is a book with which every serious organist ought to be 
imiliar and every serious student of Bach. It is moreover an object-lesson 
yr every would-be editor of old music. DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


aptismal Leaflet, prepared by the Rev. Charles Davis, s.T.L. (Edmund’s 
‘college, Ware, Herts) 7d. a single copy, 2s. 6d. for six; and 35s. for a 
undred (including postage). 

HE Object of the BAPTISMAL LEAFLET is an admirable one. It aims at 
xplaining the doctrine of Baptism to those who are attending the cere- 
10ny ; for whom, without such an explanation to hand, the baptismal rite 
an often be more mysterious than significant. 

The Leaflet is short, well printed (the text in black, explanations in 
2d print), and, of course, in English. It is divided into four sections, 
ach illustrated by at least one photograph, which correspond to the 
atural divisions of the rite. ‘Acceptance by the Church’: ‘Struggle with 
vil and preparation for Life’: ‘Rebirth into the Risen Life of Christ’: 
nd “The Glory of a Child of God’, 

The Leaflet does not attempt to give the full text of the rite; rather, it 
oncentrates on the salient passages and prayers, and by explaining the 
estures and actions of the ceremony it shews how these combine to 
xpress what Baptism achieves. 

The Leaflet is so designed that it can be taken away, with the name of 
je person baptized written on it, and kept ad perpetuam rei memoriam. 
F birthdays are remembered as notable events, why not baptismal days 
s well ? t 

It is hoped that these Leafiets will be of value to all priests engaged in 
astoral duty, and certainly, by the means of such a production, a better 
nderstanding of the Church’s teaching on the Sacrament of Baptism 


rill be gained by the Faithful. ' 
Perhaps in future issues a more modern English translation of 
1e prayers might be employed. J.D.G. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 


27th July 1957 
DEAR FATHER, 


In the REvIEW for Spring 1957, I claimed that Pére Marlé’s 
book, Bultmann et l’interprétation du Nouveau Testament had 
received Bultmann’s personal imprimatur and was shortly to be 
published in translation by the S.C.M. Press. This is not so. 
I confused Pére Marlé’s book with Le Message chrétien et le 
Mythe by Pére L. Malevez, s.J., which is in fact to be published 
in English with Dr Bultmann’s blessing. I should like to apologize 
for my mistake to your readers and the two authors concerned. 


Yours etc., 
ERIC JOHN 


To the Editor, DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR FATHER, 


As a result of the correspondence in the summer number of the REVIEW 
I take it to be my duty to go a stage further in the controversy. I wi 
try to be brief, but I must be clear; and since you, dear Editor, hav 
chosen not to stand on the editorial touch-line, but to add your weigh 
to Fr Hastings’ pack, you must allow me to reply ut ad unum, save wher 
differentiation is called for. I say I must be clear, because I think yo 
(vos) are fogging the issue. A lot of your admirably theological expositio 
on the uniqueness and limitations of divine faith is quite irrelevant. Yo 
brought up the question of divine faith; I never mentioned it, nor insiste 
that the question of Anglican Orders is a matter of divine faith. M 
position is quite simply this: the question of Anglican Orders is m 
‘so complex both theologically and historically . . . that there can b 
little hope of convincing many people directly on this issue’ (Hasting 
D.R. Spring 1957, p. 172). It is true there are many fascinating an 
obscure side issues in the question — Barlow’s orders, Parker’s cor 
secration, etc.— but the main issue is crystal clear: Anglican Orders a1 
invalid principally by defect of form, combined with a defect of intentio1 
To their invalidity the constant practice of the Church testifies. Tt 
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uestion has been finally and definitively settled by the highest authority 
f which the Church is capable (Leo XIII to the Archbishop of Paris, 
$ quoted in my last letter). Some theologians assert, others deny, that 
{postolicae Curae is an infallible document. If, as a question of dogmatic 
act, it is patient of infallible decree, then the matter has been decided 
nfallibly; if not, if we cannot be sure that its nature is such as to make 
t capable of an infallible decision, at least we can be sure it has been 
inally settled with the highest authority that the Church is capable of 
ringing to bear upon such a matter. That, Father Hastings, is what I 
nean by the possibility of the technical non-infallibility of the Bull. The 
juestion of whether or not Apostolicae Curae is infallible is a side issue. 
n either eventuality, the matter has been ‘finally settled and determined 
vithout any possible appeal’. How then can a person honestly submit 
o the Church, while retaining his private judgement in such a matter? 
\ most peculiar combination of mental gymnastics and moral elasticity 
vould be required. The theologians may argue about the quality of our 
issent in such matters, but assent we must, with a true, internal assent 
cf. the Jansenist controversy, Denz. 1350). I beg leave to quote the 
uighly relevant twentieth paragraph of Humani Generis (C.T.S., Knox 
ranslation): ‘Nor is it to be supposed that a position advanced in an 
ncyclical does not, ipso facto, claim assent. In writing them, it is true, 
he Popes do not exercise their teaching authority to the full.1 But such 
statements come under the day-to-day teaching of the Church, which 
s covered by the promise ‘He who listens to you, listens to me’’. For 
he most part the positions advanced, the duties inculcated, by these 
ncyclical letters are already bound up, under some other title, with the 
zeneral body of Catholic teaching. And when the Roman Pontiffs go 
ut of their way to pronounce on some subject which has hitherto been 
sontroverted, it must be clear to everybody that, in the mind and intention 
of the Pontiffs concerned, this subject can no longer be regarded as a 
natter of free debate among theologians.’ 

That is the main issue, and upon that I take my stand. Quid de casu? 
My remaining observations are of secondary importance, but certainly 
nust be made. First, it is again a fogging of the issue to lean upon the 
amous ‘caput disciplinae’ as you both seem to, though without direct 
eference (Summer Number, pp. 200 and 206). Would you maintain that 
he Bull is a purely disciplinary matter, like e.g. the new regulations on 
he Eucharistic fast? Though the phrase ‘caput disciplinae’ occurred in 
he early editions of the Bull, the official text in the Acta Leonis XIII of 
(897 significantly omits “disciplinae’— deliberately, apparently, to close 
mn avenue of escape (cf. Messenger, Anglican Orders — Still no Case, 
°.T.S., footnote 29). It is clearly a matter far removed from the realm 


The Pope is speaking in general terms, and in the context there is a contrast 
yetween the ordinary and fuller or solemn magisterium. In our case, Leo XIII made 
t quite clear that he was using his authority to the full. 
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of discipline, pure and simple, and partakers of the nature of a dogmatic 
fact. 

Further, I am not impressed by Father Hastings’ attempt to bolster up 
his case with a reference to the doubtful authority of Van Roey. It is 
said that his viewpoint ‘might be more impartial’ than Father Fleming's. 
So the Belgian with the wool nicely pulled over his eyes in the cosy 
atmosphere of Malines might be more impartial than a member of the 
Commission which went thoroughly into the whole matter. Some ‘might’! 
It is well to remember all the circumstances of the Malines Conversations; 
cf. the Tablet passim over the period, e.g. February 2nd 1924, pp. 132-3. 

Next, Father Hastings refuses my challenge to quote support for his 
views about ‘quite private’ conditional intentions on the part of the 
recipient of the sacrament of orders. When I admitted that in a case of 
genuinely doubtful orders such an intention would not be harmful, I 
clearly envisaged a plain case of doubtful orders, where the minister would 
have a conditional intention, and the informed subject might without 
harm, and naturally would, have a similar intention. The same thing 
would hold in the conditional baptism of a convert. But Father Hastings’ 
suggestion of a ‘quite private’ conditional intention in the subject seemed 
to me quite different, and objectively dishonest, unsound and dangerous, 
as I said and now repeat. It conjured up in my mind a picture of a convert 
presenting himself for orders as a simple layman, the ordaining minister 
naturally intending to ordain him absolutely, and the subject popping 
in his ‘quite private’ conditional intention to salve his private opinions, 
while showing every outward sign of ‘docility’ to the authority of the 
Church. That picture gives me the horrors. If I have misinterpreted Father 
Hastings, I am sorry. If I understand him aright, then he is unwittingly 
prepared to sell the pass, and I feel bound, though in a humble capacity, 
to play the Milner to his Butler. Apart from other considerations, the 
sacraments are sacred things, entrusted to the Church and her ministers 
to guard and regulate, and they are not for private individuals to play 
fast and loose with to suit their own purposes. 

I give Father Hastings another challenge; let him find a bishop who 
would authorize him to receive a convert in the hypothetical conditions 
he has created. I have discussed the matter frequently with the clergy 
over the last few weeks, and have yet to find a priest who would even 
attempt to seek a faculty of admission in the circumstances described. 

Then, Father Editor, you accuse me of inconsistency, because I agree 
that Orders are not the important question, yet I endorse Father Fleming’s 
view. I can see no incompatibility here. Surely, of two things, one may 
be the more important, yet both be vital. And if you would like an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, Father Hastings in his review urges the importance 
of persuading our separated brethren to think ecclesiologically rather 
than sacramentally, and then makes suggestions which would encourage 
them to think as un-ecclesiologically as they dare! The following quotation 
from Mr P. J. Hepburne-Scott in the Month, June 1957, p. 385, seems 
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very much ad rem: ‘For years I had been reading and arguing about our 
orders, and in fact got no further than to say: In my judgement, certain 
arguments are sound, and if they are, then Anglican Orders can be valid. 
But all this time the Church, that Church which alone I believed to be 
the true teaching authority on earth (here speaks your Anglican Papalist, 
Father Hastings), had decided the question against us, not only in the 
Bull of 1896, but in the constant daily teaching and practice of the Church 
since the Anglican schism. I realised that I had been heretical in the 
exact sense of the word, in that I had backed my own judgement against 
that of the teaching Church. The dilemma had been of my own making.’ 
Until your would-be convert reaches this point, he is not ripe for reception. 
Other things too, call for comment, e.g. the instance of the belief of 
Catholics in the Assumption before its solemn definition. Surely the 
doctrine was taught by the ordinary magisterium of the Church long 
before it was solemnly defined, and Catholics who realised this believed 
it by divine faith. You imply that nothing is believed or demanded of 
divine faith until its solemn definition. You cannot really mean that, 
but you imply it. I would like to know what you both understand by the 
ordinary magisterium. Was the consubstantiality of the Word a matter 
of private opinion before Nicea, or the Divine Maternity before Ephesus? 
The ordinary magisterium is as divine as the conciliar or cathedratic. 
_ The only difference is that it is impossible to doubt about the extraordinary 
magisterium, whereas people are found who doubt in good faith some 
things taught merely by the ordinary magistertum. This does not make 
them right, but it excuses them from the guilt of heresy. So it is that the 
ordinary magisterium is the authority from which members of the Church 
normally receive the truths of the faith, as the very name implies; the 
extraordinary magisterium usually comes into action only when heresy 
has reared its ugly head. However, I will not pursue this particular point, 
as it is another side issue to our present debate. I did not, and will not, 
attempt to decide the question as to whether Anglican Orders is a matter 
of divine faith; the crux of the matter is that the Church has decided for 
us what in this matter we are bound to hold and act upon: her decision 
is final and irrevocable, and it is for both Catholics and would-be Catholics 
to accept her authority. Even if I were guilty of overrating the authority 
of the Church, I cannot see how such a state of mind merits the gibe of 
‘well-mannered Modernism’. Surely Modernism was always (and still is) 
whole-heartedly a matter of private judgement adhered to with a 
_ pathological fervour against the authority of the Church! 
Finally, you quote Dr Sheed on the state of mind of the average Catholic 
school-leaver, his mind such that the Trinity and Fatima jostle each other 
and have equal relevance there, and you ask the very polite question: 
Is it not possible for this confusion to arise at a more learned level? 
Respondeo dicendum: I have at any rate tried to eliminate confusion 
and misunderstanding with regard to my own views. In any case, we 
shall only make confusion more confounded if we introduce into the 
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discussion such an obvious red herring as Fatima, for the genuineness of 
which private revelation or appearance no one has ever claimed any 
authority of the Church whether of decree or encyclical or council. As 
between Anglican Orders and Fatima, dear Editor, omnino nego 
paritatem! 

I am happy to sign myself, 

A Catholic of the post-Humani Generis era, 
W. J. JORET 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FR JoreT says that ‘a lot’ of my exposition of the uniqueness of faith 
is irrelevant. How much, and what exactly, is covered by ‘a lot’? In any 
case, since he continues “You brought up the question of divine faith: 
I never mentioned it’, I infer that in treating of faith I am introducing 
something irrelevant to the present controversy. It may occasion some 
surprise to recall the origin of the controversy: it is the question whether 
a person with certain dispositions may or may not be received into the 
Catholic Church. To the settling of this question, apparently, the subject 
of faith is irrelevant. I answer, not only that it is relevant, but that nothing 
else is. If this is not so, the Catholic Church is a monster, in the original 
sense — is in fact the original monster, a hybrid of the divine and the 
human, which her calumniators have always taken her to be. 

Fr Jorét continues: ‘(I never mentioned it) nor insisted that the question 
of Anglican Orders is a matter of divine faith’. I never understand him 
as doing so. The danger I was pointing to was that of extending the sphere 
of faith in practice while continuing to respect its limitations in theory; 
not saying ‘this is of faith’ (‘I never mentioned it’) yet urging it as only 
faith can urge. And surely the most emphatic way in which we can give 
the force of faith to a proposition, however, we class that proposition in 
theory, is to say ‘If you do not confess it, you cannot be received into 
the Church’. In his present letter, Fr Jéret continues to emphasize the 
solemnity of the pronouncement on Anglican Orders and, quoting 
Humani Generis, of all papal pronouncements. I agree with him. But 
such pronouncements compel the mind up to, but not within the sphere 
of faith, wherein it knows a truth dearer than life itself. What I seek in 
vain in his exposition is some account of the practical difference this 
makes — a difference which will surely be of crucial importance at that 
crucial moment in a man’s life when he seeks admission to the Catholic 
Church. Not to recognize it there is to risk giving scandal — again, in 
the original and most awful sense. 

With regard to the ordinary magisterium, I am aware of a certain 
irony in my position. Insisting as I do on the limits within which alone 
the assent of faith may be demanded, I am easily taken to mean that 
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everything outside ex cathedra pronouncements — all those things that 
come to the Catholic from the liturgy and life of the Church and have 
never been defined —is a matter of opinion only —a position which 
even the most papalist of theologians would never espouse! I don’t mean 
that of course. What I do mean is that undefined truths of faith are 
presented authoritatively to the Catholic, but not in the same way as 
are defined truths: not less really but less clearly. Fr Jorét admits this 
when he says that such truths may be doubted in good faith. They have 
not the kind of clarity which a truth has when you can point to a single 
statement of it made by authority with an explicit appeal to its extra- 
ordinary defining power. It follows from this that if you are claiming 
for a certain truth that it belongs to the ordinary magisterium, you 
cannot establish your claim by pointing out that the Pope has declared 
it emphatically. If he has not declared it ‘extraordinarily’, the solemnity 
of his utterance can be only an indication of its possible presence in the 
ordinary magisterium, which you have still to establish by the criteria 
of that magisterium. 
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DOM EDWARD GREEN 


To many an Old Gregorian, the death of Father Edward must have 
brought back recollections of youthful days at Downside, to which 
Father Edward came by what could be called a mere chance. Born on 
the 19th September 1879, he was sent to school at Oscott, where he 
remained for a very brief period, owing to the closing of the lay school 
by Bishop Lisley in 1889. With an appreciable number of boys, he migrated 
from Oscott to Downside, arriving here on 21st August 1889. He spent 
eight years in the school, leaving in July 1897, to enter the common 
novitiate at Belmont, where he received the habit from Prior Raynal 
on 4th September of that year. Simply professed on the 6th September 
in the following year, he began his philosophical course. Solemnly 
professed at Downside in the autumn of 1901 he was ordained priest 
on 19th October 1905. From that year, he worked as junior school master 
until the autumn of 1916, so that under his kindly sway a host of 
Gregorians spent their happy school days. Even when obliged to punish, 
his blows were of a very gentle character, as one of his old boys remarked 
to me on hearing of his death. 

When, in 1916, Abbot Cuthbert Butler raised Ealing to the status of 
dependent Priory, Father Edward became one of the first members. In 
1918 he became its Head Master, but only retained the post for a year: 
he could never feel at home with older boys; it was with the small boys 
that he was completely himself. A work very congenial to him was the 
parochial side of Ealing’s activities, in which work he became very popular. 
On the death of Dom Benedict Kuypers in 1935, Father Edward was 
chosen as his successor, but ill health forced him to relinquish the post 
after two years. He then became chaplain to the nuns at Stanbrook, 
whither his bad health followed him, eventually forcing him to retire to 
Downside. He was made Cathedral Prior of Bath and lived happily in 
our midst until he was sent to the nursing home at Corston where he 
died on 12th July 1957. 

Like Father Odo Langdale, Dom Edward was very much at home 
with the departed — unfaithful as well as faithful. He kept a private 
necrology which featured strange bedfellows. Deceased members of the 
community would be sandwiched between Henry VIII and some cele- 
brated murderer of recent times, and on the eve of the anniversaries he 
would regularly inform his brethren of the names listed for the following 
day. So fond was he of this book, that the last time the present writer 
saw him, Father Edward asked him to beg Father Charles Hallinan to 
assume the editorship of it. 

May we not hope that Dom Edward’s entrance into Heaven will be 


hastened by the prayers of those whose anniversaries he so punctiliously 
observed? IRD. 
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Far and away the most important event since our last issue has, of course, 
been the establishment of Worth Priory as an independent conventual 
priory. Worth was founded at the end of the abbacy of the late Dom 
John Chapman, on 29th September 1933, and so it has taken twenty- 
four years all but twenty days for independent status to be achieved, for 
it was on 9th September last that the Abbot promulgated the papal 
rescript establishing Worth as an autonomous monastic house. On the 
following day the Abbot went to Worth where at a brief meeting of the 
community, in virtue of powers conferred upon him by papal rescript, 
he nominated and appointed Dom Victor Farwell first Conventual 
Prior of Worth. On Thursday, 12th September, the Prior sang a solemn 
votive mass of the Holy Ghost during which the brethren renewed their 
vows as monks of Worth. Later that day the first conventual chapter 
was held, at which the community elected Dom Bruno Grogan and Dom 
‘Hugh O’Neill to the council, while the Prior appointed Dom Oliver 
Brayden and Dom Maurice Bell. On 13th September the Prior held his 
first council meeting after which he made the appointments to the various 
offices as shewn in the appended list of the community. 

Worth began under the priorship of the late Dom Anselm Rutherford, 
later head master of Downside, prior of Fort Augustus and, at the time 
of his death, claustral prior of Downside. The junior school was removed 
to Worth from Downside under the head mastership of Dom Austin 
Corney, and a community of about twenty began conventual life with the 
first vespers of Michaelmas Day, 1933, at which the late Abbot Cuthbert 
Butler presided in the absence of Abbot Chapman, who was even then in 
his last illness. A year later Dom Anselm became head master of 
Downside and was succeeded as prior of Worth by Dom Sigebert Trafford 
whom he had succeeded at Downside. When Dom Sigebert was elected 
abbot of Downside in December, 1938 he appointed Dom Wilfrid 
Passmore Prior of Worth, but the outbreak of the second world war in 
September, 1939, caused the school at Worth to be removed to Downside 
and the Worth community to lose its separate identity for six years. In 
September, 1945, Abbot Trafford reopened Worth under the priorship 
of Dom Richard Davey with Dom Maurice Bell, who had been head 
master of Worth-at-Downside since 1940, as head master. It was im- 
possible to send as large a community as had been in residence before 
the war, and it was not until 1954 that the number of brethren again 
reached twenty. Dom Dunstan Pontifex became prior, while Dom 
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Richard returned to Downside as claustral prior, and it was possible to 
reintroduce the pre-war practice of singing the conventual mass and 
vespers daily. The school has grown continuously until at the time of 
writing it numbers two hundred and fifty-four boys, housed not only in 
the main building but also in the former dower-house — the Junior House 
—and in the’ Tower House, the former stables and grooms’ quarters. 
Nineteen monks form the foundation community, and we place their 
names and offices on record on the occasion of this, the second, of 
Downside’s foundations attaining independence: 
Prior: The Very Reverend Dom Victor Farwell 
Subprior: The Reverend Dom Thomas Symons, A.R.C.O. 


Dom Oliver Brayden, PH.D. Dom Peter Beazley 

(Bursar) Dom Roger Bacon 
Dom Alban Brooks, B.A. Dom Fabian Glencross, B.A. 
Dom Maurice Bell, M.A. (Guestmaster) 

(Head Master) Dom Benedict Sankey, B.A. 
Dom Jerome Tomlins Dom Charles Hallinan 
Dom Bruno Grogan Dom Hugh O’Neill, M.B.E., M.A. 
Dom Joseph Marshall (Novicemaster) 
Dom Edward Cruise, M.A. Dom Bernard Moss (Librarian) 
Dom Michael Smith, M.A. Dom Dominic Gaisford 

Dom Kevin Taggart 


In addition the following are living at Worth while remaining monks 
of Downside: 
Dom Urban Butler, 0.B.£. Dom Theodore James, M.A. 

Dom Aldhelm Dean, monk of Quarr Abbey, also lives at Worth and 
fills the offices of Choirmaster and Infirmarian. 


AT the General Chapter of the Congregation held at Ampleforth in 
August, on the petition of the Downside chapter the Claustral Prior, 
Dom Richard Davey, was appointed Titular Abbot of Glastonbury in 
recognition of his outstanding services to the House over many years. 
Dom Richard was twice Novicemaster, for twelve years in all; from 1945 
to 1954 he was prior of Worth and since 1954, he has been Prior of 
Downside. We offer him our congratulations and wish him many years of 
enjoyment of his new dignity. 


AT a council held in September the Abbot nominated Dom Austin 
Corney to be Cathedral Prior of Bath and Dom Dunstan Pontifex to be 
Cathedral Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, the former vacant by the 
death of Dom Edward Green and the latter by the promotion of Dom 
Richard Davey to the abbacy of Glastonbury. Dom Austin was unwell 
in the late summer and spent some time at Downside. We understand 
that he is now very much better and has resumed work at Little Malvern. 


Dom Dunstan, after three years as prior of Worth, has now returned to 
Downside. 
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Tue Abbot has appointed Dom Illtyd Trethowan to be Subprior in 
succession to Dom Oliver Brayden who has joined the Worth community. 


Dom Denis Actus has returned to Downside after twelve years’ absence, 


first at Ealing and then at Worth. He has resumed the teaching of classics 
in the school. 


Dom Bebe MAIrTLanp obtained his degree at Christ’s College, Cambridge 
in the summer with second class honours in the Geography Tripos. He 
is now teaching geography in the school, the first time, we believe, that 
a master fully qualified professionally has taught this subject at Downside. 
Dom Philip Jebb, who has been at Worth since last October, takes his 
place at Benet House, Cambridge. 


SINCE our last issue the deaths have occurred of Dom Edward Green 
and Dom Raymund Webster. An obituary notice of Dom Edward 


appears elsewhere in this issue, and one of Dom Raymund will appear in 
our next issue. 


ON Corpus Christi Day the experiment was tried of having the school 
hymn-singing out of doors accompanied by a section of the school brass 
band. It was generally held to have been successful, and some lessons 
were learned which will ensure even greater success in future years. 
The result was certainly a vast improvement on the unaccompanied and 
amorphous singing of former years. 


ON Saturday, 28th September, the Abbot sang pontifical mass during 
which he received the solemn professions of Dom Anthony (Christopher) 
Armstrong (Downside, 1953) and Dom Placid Kelley. 


On Michaelmas Day, after vespers, the Abbot gave the monastic habit 
to Christopher Calascione (Brother Basil), Timothy Wilson-Smith 
(Brother Bernard), John Crouzet (Downside, 1954, Brother Edward), 
Christopher Friendship (Downside, 1957, Brother George), and David 
Lunn (Downside, 1957, Brother Maurus). 

To all the above we offer our congratulations. 


AT a conventual chapter held in June approval was given by the 
community to the Abbot’s proposal to spend the money necessary to 
build an extension to the laboratory accommondation of the school. A 
“considerable sum has been contributed by the Industrial Fund for the 
Advancement of Scientific Education in Schools. The proposed building 
will run northwards from the existing physics lecture-theatre and will 
reach some way on to the lower part of the ball-place. It will contain 
chemistry laboratories and lecture facilities, while the existing laboratories 
will all be devoted to physics. It is hoped that building will start in the 
spring. The architects are Messrs Brett, Boyd and Bosanquet. 
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THE operations on the school building site have now reached a stage when, 
at last, something has appeared above ground level; but it will still be 
some time before an clear idea can be formed of the final appearance of 
the new group of buildings. 


In the early days of the summer vacation the new entrance to the school 
from the village street was embellished by very original carved capitals 
to the low piers which end off the sides of the opening in the boundary 
wall. Their colour is still somewhat startling, but when they have weathered 
properly the effect should be very pleasing. 


Tue annual retreat for the community was held in September, the 
discourses being preached by the Lord Archbishop of Sygdea, the Most 
Reverend T. D. Roberts, s.s. His Grace undertook this task at very 
short notice, which makes us the more indebted to him for his interesting 
and inspiring conferences. 


Dom HuBERT VAN ZELLER has recently had published yet another book, 
The Yoke of Divine Love, and a further illustrated work, Further Cracks 
in Fabulous Cloisters. He is, at the time of writing, on a preaching and 
retreat-giving tour of the United States. 


Tue weather during much of the summer was quite unusually good. 
May was dry if not too warm, but June, with an unfortunate few days at 
Whitsun, was English summer weather at its best. There was an opportune 
break in the second and third weeks of July, as examinations in the Allan 
would have been very uncomfortable in great heat, and then a further 
fine fortnight into the early days of August. 


THE outstanding feature of the summer term in the school was the 
magnificent cricket season, the best for very many years if not the best 
there has ever been. Of the twelve matches played, eight were won, three 
drawn and one lost. No school matches were lost, and the two that were 
drawn may fairly be said to have been in our favour. Special mention 
must be made of A. H. Chignell, the captain of cricket, to whom much 
of the credit for the success is due; to P. A. Kavanagh, who scored nearly 
six hundred runs, including two centuries, and to A. J. G. Pearson and 
R. J. Sadler, both colts, who took thirty-eight wickets each out of a total 
of one hundred and twenty-two wickets taken. We must congratulate 
Mr H. E. Watts (Downside, 1940), who has been in charge of the 1st XI 
for the past ten years, on this splendid achievement. 


At and just after the end of term we were pleased to entertain 
the Downside Wanderers Cricket Club for their annual week. Except 
for the Saturday, the first day of the Old Wykehamists’ match, the weather 
was very good. The results were not very satisfactory, three matches 
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being lost and one drawn, but a very enjoyable week was spent in spite 
of this disappointment. At the annual general meeting of the club held 
on the Sunday, C. A. Nicholson (Downside, 1921), resigned the 
presidency, and his resignation was regretfully accepted. In his place 
R. C, W. Arbuthnot (Downside, 1925), was elected President. 


ANOTHER feature of the summer vacation is the Ravens’ cricket week 
which follows that of the Wanderers. The Ravens is a team made up of 
monks, lay-masters, Old Gregorians from the neighbourhood, and others, 
who play a series of afternoon matches against local sides. This year the 
week was more than usually successful and enjoyable, and we were very 
pleased to see playing Mr Siegfried Sassoon who was recently received 
into the Church at Downside. 


Dom CHRISTOPHER (Michael) Delaney (Downside, 1950), a monk of 
Buckfast Abbey, was ordained priest at Buckfast by the Lord Bishop 
of Plymouth on Sunday, 8th September. 


THE EARL OF LyTTON (Downside, 1918), has recently written his auto- 
biography, published as THE DESERT AND THE GREEN by Messrs Macdonald 
and Company. It is illustrated, has a foreword by Field-Marshal The 
Lord Wilson and costs twenty-five shillings a copy. We hope to review 
it in a subsequent issue. 


SEVEN Old Gregorians were placed in the first class in various triposes 
at Cambridge last summer, three in classics, one in law, two in modern 
languages and one in oriental languages. 


We much regret to have to record the deaths of a number of Old 
Gregorians, especially those of W. F. Pinto-Basto (Downside, 1879) 
who was in his ninety-fourth year and, probably, the oldest Old Gregorian 
and of R. R. Stokes (Downside, 1915), who was a privy councillor and a 
former cabinet minister. May they rest in peace. 
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